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A Landmark of Southern Friendliness—In Dinkler Hotels the finest in accommodations and 
the highest efficiency in service is supplemented by a warm cordiality—an air of sincere 
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GOING? 


To the American Association of School Administrators Meeting 
at San Francisco, California 


Leaving Chicago (via Exposition Flyer) 12:35 noon, February 18 
Returning to Chicago (via North Coast Limited) 8:45 A.M., March 3 


For the accommodation of Tennessee members and their friends special service is being arranged 
from Chicago direct via a very scenic route, and from San Francisco back to Chicago via a different 
and equally attractive route— 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
FEATHER RIVER CANYON 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO (Convention City) 
MOUNT SHASTA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
MONTANA ROCKIES 
NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT COUNTRY 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS 


via the following railroads—Burlington Route, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Western Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, all famous for being scenic lines. 





Round-trip fare, including lower berth, Intermediate Pullman 
from Chicago, and chair car from Nashville to Chicago—$103.95 
Economy meals served on train as low as $1.50 per day 





If you desire to join this special party, advise A. D. Holt, 60! Cotton States Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee 











Representative Atsembly Business 


The Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association will meet in Nashville on January 9, 10 to 
formulate the official legislative program of the associa- 
tion, make plans for a state-wide campaign to secure 
enactment of the program into law by the Legislature of 
1943, elect officers for the coming year, vote on proposed 
amendments to the constitution, adopt a budget for the 
school year 1942-43 and consider other matters affecting 
the welfare of Tennessee's schools and teachers. 

These matters vitally affect all teachers in the state, and 
our state and local education associations are not function- 
ing democratically unless every teacher has a voice in 
determining the policies to be adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Since our constitution limits membership of 
the Assembly to one delegate from every twenty-five 
T. E. A. members, the individual teacher's voice on state 
association policies must be heard through his loca! associa- 
tion delegates. Hence, every teacher should study the 
problems and issues to be considered by the Represen- 
tative Assembly just as though he were to be an official 
delegate at the meeting, and every local association should 
provide ample opportunities for its members to discuss state 
association matters and to agree upon policies for their 
Representative Assembly delegates to support. 

It is for this reason that THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
is presenting for the consideration of every teacher in 
Tennessee the matters of business which will come before 
the Representative Assembly in January. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Too great importance cannot be attached to the nature 
of the legislative program to be prepared, because our 
battle is half won if the right kind of legislative program 
is formulated. It is the writer's opinion that a good legis- 
lative program should be: 

. Brief. It is generally true that the fewer the legislative objectives 
included in the program, the better, because it is obviously more 
effective to concentrate our efforts on a few objectives than to 
scatter them over many. Only the most urgent needs of our 
schools should find their way into the program. 

. Understandable. The program should avoid confusing details 
and complicated procedures which are beyond the comprehension 
of average teachers and laymen; yet, it should be sufficiently 
detailed to allow for no misunderstanding of its real meaning. 

. Reasonable. Financial ability of the state, needs of other depart- 
ments of state government, and present status of the public 
schools should be borne in mind in the preparation of the pro- 
gram of educational legislation. The public will not support a 
program which is grossly unreasonable. 

. Fair. The legislative program should give due consideration to 
the varying interests of different groups engaged in public school 
work—cities and rural districts; teachers and school administra- 
tors; elementary schools, high schools, and higher education— 
and should provide greatest assistance to those divisions of the 
system in greatest need of help, without discriminating against 
other divisions. 

With these criteria in mind the Legislative Committee* 
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and the Administrative Council have prepared a legisla- 
tive program which will be presented to the Representative 
Assembly in January. There is nothing sacred about this 
program, as the Representative Assembly delegates may 
adopt, amend or ignore it, as they desire. However, 
since the program is the result of much study and hard 
work on the part of an intelligent and sincere group of 
educators, it deserves our earnest consideration and gives 
us "something to shoot at." 


Following are the provisions of the legislative program 
recommended by the Administrative Council: 


|. Elementary Schools 

(1) A state appropriation for elementary schools suf- 
ficient to (a) pay in full the salaries of elementary 
school teachers under the state salary schedule 
of 1938-39; (b) provide an increase of $2.00 per 
month in the amount the 1938-39 schedule allows 
elementary school principals for each teacher un- 
der their supervision (up to fifteen). 

(2) Amend the present law to provide a pupil-teacher 
ratio of one to twenty-eight in counties receiving 
state elementary school equalization funds, with 
an additional provision allowing the State Board 
of Education to grant additional teachers to 
counties needing them, so long as the pupil- 
teacher ratio is not less than one to twenty-five. 
(At the present time there are a number of equal- 
ization counties which have teacher-pupil ratios 
less than one to twenty-five.) 

2. High Schools 

It is proposed that there shall be two state funds for 

high schools: 

(1) A per capita fund to be distributed to all counties, 
cities, and independent school districts alike on 
the basis of ten dollars ($10.00) per student in 
average daily attendance. 

(2) An equalization fund which will guarantee a nine- 
month term and payment of a salary schedule 
set up by the State Board of Education to those 
counties, cities, and independent school districts 
which will levy and collect a tax of thirty cents 
(30c) on each one hundred dollars’ ($100.00) worth 
of taxable property in the county. Number of 
teaching positions allowed will be calculated on the 
basis of one teacher for every twenty-five (25) 
students in average daily attendance in the county, 
with the provision that all four-year high schools 
will be allowed at least three teachers. 

Under the proposed plan the State Board of Education 

will have complete authority in setting up the salary 

schedule for high school teachers, but it is assumed 
that this schedule will be at least as great as that for 
elementary school teachers. 





3. Higher Education 
The Administrative Council recommends that the state's 
institutions of higher learning be given adequate state 
appropriations. 


Transportation 

It is recommended that the state appropriate suffi- 
cient funds for transportation to provide '$4.00 for 
each elementary and high school child transported more 
than two miles to the nearest school. 


Supervision 

The council recommends a state appropriation of 
$75,000 per year for supervision, which shall be dis- 
tributed according to such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the State Board of Education. 
(Present appropriation is $50,000 per year. It is 
assumed that the increased funds for supervision will 
be used to (a) increase salaries of elementary school 
supervisors, and (b) enable additional counties to em- 


ploy supervisors.) 


Libraries 
An annual state appropriation of $95,000 for the pur- 


pose of aiding the several counties, cities, and special 
school districts of the state in providing library books 
and materials is recommended by the council. The 
state library fund shall be distributed under the rules 
and regulations of the State Board of Education, and 
not more than ten per cent of the amount appropriated 
for school libraries may be used for supervision of this 
fund. (The present appropriation for school libraries 
is $50,000 per annum.) 


Continuing Contract for Teachers ; 
Since it is difficult to summarize the provisions of this 


proposed bill, it is herewith submitted in full: 

Section |. BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, That teachers in the public 
schools of the state of Tennessee shall be employed on continu- 
ing contract which shall remain in full force and effect except 
as modified by mutual consent of the school board and teacher 
unless and until terminated with written notice to the teacher, 
by a majority vote of the full membership of the board at least 
sixty days prior to the close of the current school term, or by 
written resignation of the teacher before that date. Such 
termination shall take effect at the close of the school year in 
which the contract is so terminated. Provided, however, that 
the contract may be terminated at any time by mutual consent 
of the school board and the teacher. 

Section Il. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That any teacher in 
the public schools shall be deemed re-employed for the succeed- 
ing school year unless the board of education has notified him 
to the contrary in accordance with the provisions of Section | 
of this act; provided, that any teacher who has been re-employed 
in accordance with the provisions of Section | of this act shall 
present to the board in writing at least thirty days prior to the 
close of the current school term his acceptance of the position; 
and provided further, that failure on the part of the teacher to 
notify the board of his acceptance at least thirty days prior to 
the close of the current school term shall be regarded as 
evidence of his nonacceptance of the position. 

Section II]. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That a continuing 
contract shall not operate to prevent a teacher's dismissal 
because of elimination of a teaching position. In event a posi- 
tion is eliminated, the teacher of shortest length of service in 
that position shall be dismissed first, but teachers so dismissed 
shall be placed upon a preferred list in the order of their 
length of service and shall have first consideration to any 
vacancies for which they are qualified. 

Section IV. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That the salary of any 
teacher on continuing contract may be changed for any suc- 
ceeding year to accord with a general salary schedule adopted 
by the board of education. 

Section V. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That the term 
"teacher" as used in this act shall be defined to include teachers, 
librarians, principals, supervisors, and visiting teachers of all 


public elementary and high schools of independent and county 
school systems of the state of Tennessee. 

Section VI. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That provisions of 
this act shall not apply to those cities, counties, and special 
school districts now having local tenure laws in effect. 
Four-Year Term for County Superintendents 
It is recommended that the general law be amended 
to provide a four-year term for all county superintend- 
ents of schools. (Many superintendents of the state 
now have terms of only two years.) 

Social Security for Teachers 

The Administrative Council recommends that the Rep- 

resentative Assembly consider the advisability of seek- 

ing an amendment to the Federal Social Security Act 

which will include teachers in the provisions of the 

measure. 

STATE-WIDE CAMPAIGN 

Regardless of the merits of the legislative program 
adopted by the Tennessee Education Association, it will 
not be enacted into law unless the people of the state 
favor it and let all candidates for public office know that 
they favor it. To sell the public on the program will 
necessitate a vigorous, well-planned, state-wide campaign 
in which all avenues of school publicity are intelligently 
used and in which every school and lay organization friendly 
to public education will have a definite part to play. It 
will be one duty of the Representative Assembly to outline 
general plans for the campaign. 

Suggestions concerning campaign activities of local edu- 

cation associations may be found in the T. E. A. Manual 
for County Education Associations. 


RELATION TO CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

Since an essential phase of our campaign will be to sell 
our program to candidates for governor and the legisla- 
ture, we should adopt a definite policy regarding our re- 
lations to candidates for public office which we can justify 
and observe universally. The following statement from the 
T. E. A. Manual for County Education Associations may 
or may not "fill the bill." 

The county education association, as such, should not concern 
itself with individual candidates, parties, or factions. Its sole concern 
should be the attitude of all candidates toward progressive school 
legislation. Every effort should be made by the association and 
its individual members to persuade all candidates of all parties 
and factions to support the school program. Should these efforts 
fail, and other things being equal, teachers should vote for the 
candidates who will support the educational program sponsored by 
the teachers. 

A major objective of every local association during the coming 
year should be to have all teachers pay their poll tax, register, and 
vote in all public elections. Since a report on the registration 
and payment of poll taxes by teachers in each county will be sought 
by the state T. E. A. office at a later date, some individual or 
committee in each local association should be made responsible 
for compiling this information and urging delinquent teachers to 
register and pay their poll taxes. 

SOURCES OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The educational forces of the state have sometimes 
been criticized because they have constantly sought in- 
creased state appropriations for schools without suggest- 
ing sources of revenue from which increased state funds 
might be secured. Since the defeat of its sales tax pro- 
posal several years ago, the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation has not endeavored to suggest a source of revenue 
for financing the public school program, but has limited 
its activities to a study of public school needs, leaving 
the matter of revenue sources entirely to the discretion of 


the legislature. 
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The Representative Assembly should decide whether the 
Tennessee Education Association is to continue this policy 
or to recommend sources of revenue from which the state 
school program may be financed. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Courage, aggressiveness, sincerity, and diplomacy are 
qualities which should be sought in leaders of any organi- 
zation, anywhere, any time. In view of our strenuous year 
ahead, it is particularly important that the president and 
council members we select at the January meeting shall 
possess these and other qualities of leadership. 

Following are officers to be elected at the January 
meeting: 

President 

Council member from First Congressional District 

Council member from Fourth Congressional District 

Council member from Eighth Congressiona! District 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Seven amendments to the constitution have been sub- 
mitted for consideration by the Representative Assembly: 

1. An amendment to provide one additional member to 
the Administrative Council from the new Congressional 
district (submitted by the Administrative Council). 

Amend Article V, Section |, by striking out the words “ten mem- 
bers," and inserting in lieu thereof the words “eleven members.” 

Amend Article VII, Section |, (1) by striking out the word "nine" 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ten,” 
and (2) by striking out the last two sentences of said section and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: "The Administrative Council 
at its meeting in July, 1942, shall elect a council member from the 
Fifth Congressional District to serve until the Representative Assembly 
meets in January, 1943. The Representative Assembly at its meeting 
in January, 1943, shall elect council members from the Third, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Tenth Congressional Districts; in January, 1944, the 
Representative Assembly shall elect council members from the Second, 
Sixth, and Eighth Congressional Districts; in January, 1945, the 
Representative Assembly shall elect council members from the First, 
Fourth, and Ninth Congressional Districts. At the expiration of 
three-year terms Administrative Council members shall therefore be 
elected from the respective Congressional districts in the order 
herewith set forth." 

(Note: In order to provide council members from every district 
in 1943, the council member elected to succeed Lester King in 1942 
should come from the new Fourth District.) 


2. An amendment to change the hours polls shall be 
open for election of T. E. A. officers (submitted by the 


Administrative Council). 

Amend Article IX, Section 1, by striking out in the second 
paragraph thereof the words and figures “from 9:00 to !2:00 noon" 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words’ and figures “from 8:00 to 
11:00 a.m." 

3. An amendment to prevent members of the Adminis- 
trative Council from succeeding themselves after serving 
one full elective term of three years (submitted by Mary 
Sneed Jones, Mary Hall, and Hilda Robbs Cawthon). 

Amend Article VII, Section I, by adding the following at the 
close of Section |: “Provided, that no member of the Administrative 
Council shall succeed himself after serving one full elective term of 
three years." , 

4. An amendment to change the date of the annual 


convention (submitted by Agnes Justice). 


Amend Article VI, Section |, by striking out the last sentence, "The 
Administrative Council shall arrange the program of the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Education Association, which shall be held 
in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday preceding Easter.” 
Insert in lieu thereof, the following: "The Administrative Council 
shall arrange the program of the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association, which shall be held in Nashville on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, one week preceding Easter.” 

5. An amendment to increase the annual T. E. A. dues 


from $1.00 to $1.50 (submitted by L. P. Beene, E. A. Bird, 
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Hubert Ferr, H. C. Humphreys, Harriett Stewart, Frances 
Jackson, Cecil Walker, and J. B. Havron). 

It is recommended that the constitution and by-laws of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association be amended as follows: 

That in Article VIII, Section |, the words “one dollar" be stricken 
out and the following words be substituted therefor: “one dollar and 
fifty cents." 

6. An amendment to have council members elected 
by delegates from the Congressional district in which they 
reside (submitted by the Marion County Federation of 
Teachers). 

It is recommended that the constitution and by-laws of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association be amended as follows: 

That, in Article IX, Section |, and in the second paragraph of this 
article and section, the words, "members of the Administrative 
Council,” be stricken out and the following words substituted there- 
for: “all accredited delegates of the Representative Assembly from 
each of the Congressional districts shall have the privilege of casting 
their ballots for a member of the Administrative Council if and 
when a vacancy exists by reason of expiration of term, resignation, 
or for any other cause, provided that no delegate to the Represente- 
tive Assembly shall have the privilege of casting a ballot for any 
member of the Administrative Council from or m any Congressiona! 
district other than the Congressional district in which is located the 
county {or city) of which the delegate is an accredited represente- 
tive.” 

(Continued on Page Twenty-One) 


T. E. A. BUDGET FOR 1942-43 


The budget prepared for the year ending June 30, 1943, 
has been prepared in the light of the auditor's statement 
of income and expense for the past fiscal year, and pro- 
vides only two significant changes from the budget of the 
current year: 

(a) The salaries of the office secretary and stenographer 
are each increased $10.00 per month. 

(b) An emergency fund of $520.00 is set up. 


PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943 


Estimated Income 

$18,050.00 
350.00 
200.00 


. Membership Dues 

. Interest (Savings and Script) 

. Rent from Exhibit Booths 

. Public Relations (Old Account) 


$18,600.00 


Estimated Expenditures 
. Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Office Secretary 


Stenographer 
Extra Help 


$ 4,200.00 
2,040.00 
1,440.00 
300.00 


$ 7,980.00 
. Operating Expense— 

Rent 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Office Equipment Depreciation 
Travel—Executive Secretary .. 
Office Supplies and Postage........ 
Expense—Annual Convention 
Expense—President and Administrative Council... . 
Bond—Executive Secretary 
Association Dues ............... 
Incidentals 250.00 
ee a re 1,800.00 
Representative A dips eavoRugleiece tre wi areeiaraes & Oia 100.00 
Public Relations ' 2,000.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits (Prior years, $316.06)... 80.00 
Emergncy Fund 520.00 


$10,620,008 
.. . «$18,600.00 
.. 18,600.00 


$ 1,080.00 
250.00 
125.00 
750.00 
900.00 

2,000.00 
700.00 
25.00 
40.00 





GRAND TOTAL ESTIMATED INCOME 
GRAND TOTAL ESTIMATED EXPENSE. . 
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All Education Asked to 


Shoulder 


Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt has announced a plan by 
which hundreds of thousands of teach- 
ers, educational leaders, and citizen 
volunteers can participate in national 
defense. He issued a call for volun- 
teers to the School and College Ci- 
vilian Morale Service to be developed 
by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. In shaping plans for recruit- 
ing volunteers the Office of Education 
is cooperating with the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. 

Copies of a manual on "How to 
Participate” are being mailed out to 
|,700 college presidents, |8,000 super- 
intendents of schools, 26,000 high 
school principals, 9,000 librarians, and 
numerous civic groups. Additional 
copies may be obtained, without 
charge, from the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The manual suggests the following 
things for public and private schools 
to do to cooperate in the program: 

1. ORGANIZE A SCHOOL Cl- 
VILIAN MORALE SERVICE: The public 
and private educational institutions in 
the community should form a commit- 
tee to coordinate the efforts of school 
organizations in providing such serv- 
ices as those suggested here. 


2. PROVIDE MEETING PLACES: 
The very least that school systems and 
private schools can do to promote dis- 
cussion would be to open their build- 
ings as meeting places for use of 
adults in their communities. Adequate 
publicity should be given to the avail- 
ability of such meeting places with 
the aim of encouraging civic and pa- 
triotic groups of all kinds to keep the 
schoolhouses lighted and in use every 
evening. 

3. VITALIZE THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM: Every school system 
should have a special committee of 
social studies teachers and supervisors 
inquiring into improved ways and 
means of teaching the meaning of 
democracy, of improving student un- 
derstanding of dictatorship, of relating 
national defense and the new social 
and economic problems now emerging 
to the regular courses in civics, social 
problems, history, etc. This committee 
should bring to the attention. of teach- 
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Defense Task 


ers all new and reliable teaching aids, 
books, pamphlets, discussion outlines, 
bibliographies, etc., as well as prepar- 
ing teaching aids for local use. 
Through high school young people a 
great deal of understanding can be 
spread throughout the adult commu- 
nity; for the high school population is 
fairly evenly distributed among the 
homes of the community. Classroom 
teaching and related extracurricular 
activities constitute the primary me- 
dium of the secondary schools. 


4. ORGANIZE STUDENT SERV- 
ICES: Young people in the secondary 
schools can contribute to a program 
of civic enlightenment by (a) helping 
to promote attendance at public 
meetings, particularly those held in 
their own schools, (b) preparing them- 
selves in their debating and public 
speaking classes to deal with certain 
subjects at parent-teacher meetings 
and before other groups, (c) helping 
to prepare charts, graphs, and other 
visual aids in their art classes, (d) col- 
lecting information under the super- 
vision of their teachers to be used in 
formal classes and later in community 
discussion work, (e) helping to build 
up schoo! and community libraries of 
information, etc. 


5. INAUGURATE OR EXPAND 
FORUM PROGRAM: Many school 
systems, either as a part of the evening 
school program or a special service 
to the community, conduct series of 
public forums on questions of public 
interest. These forum programs under 
public or private school auspices can 
contribute to a civilian morale program 
by concentrating on subjects about 
which the citizens need understanding 
in order to work effectively for democ- 
racy. (Suggestions on planning forums 
will be found in Section III.) 

6. ENCOURAGE TEACHER PAR- 
TICIPATION: Teachers of social stud- 
ies usually have a grasp of background 
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subject matter which puts them in a 
position to prepare themselves quickly 
and soundly to speak and lead com- 
munity discussions on problems related 
to national defense. They should be en- 
couraged to take advantage of lead- 
ership training classes and to volunteer 
their services in the public discussion 
program. 

7. PREPARE EVENING PRO. 
GRAMS AND EXHIBITS: Teachers 
and students can contribute to com- 
munity understanding by staging plays, 
pageants, musical evenings, interna- 
tional festivals, etc. Such evening pro- 
grams entertainingly bring information 
and ideas on democracy, Pan-Ameri- 
canism, freedom, etc., to the parents 
and friends of the school while at the 
same time providing a culminating ac- 
tivity for the students. Exhibits of 
books, materials, posters, and visual 
presentations of facts and information 
can be prepared by teachers and stu- 
dents. These exhibits may be called 
for by community agencies as a means 
of helping them in their programs. 
School librarians are in a_ strategic 
position to plan the book exhibits and 
displays of materials. 

8. DEVELOP A LIBRARY OF IN- 
FORMATION: School librarians with 
the help of teachers and students may 
bring the resources of a library of in- 
formation closer to users in the local 
community by building up such a li- 
brary, using as a pattern the college 
centers of information and _ training 
referred to later. These smaller librar- 
ies would be somewhat like branch li- 
braries. High school students could 
consider such a library of information 
a project for the school and be on the 
search for significant material to con- 
tribute to it—newspaper clippings, 
magazine articles, reports, etc. N. Y. 
A. students could be helpful in the 
development of such a library. 


Classroom Teachers 
Conference 

The First Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the National Education 
Association Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held at the University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, on 
December 28, 29. Complete informa- 
tion regarding the conference may be 
obtained from Miss Margery Alexan- 
der, Box 64, Charlotte, North Caro- 
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National Defense I 
City Schools 


During the summer of 1940, the | 


United States government inaugurated 


a program of national defense unprec- © 


adented in its history. There was a 
sudden transition from economic dis- 
tress and widespread unemployment to 
feverish industrial activity demanding 
skilled workers and trained men of 
every type. Tools had to be fabri- 
cated, production lines manned, and 
construction projects completed with 
the least possible delay. 

To meet this demand for trained 
workers, the government through the 
United States Office of Education 
called upon the schools of the country 
to set up training programs geared to 
mass production methods to do the 
job. The board of education of the 
Memphis City Schools responded im- 
mediately. A skeleton crew of fore- 
men and instructors was assembled to 
olan the program, develop course out- 
lines, and prepare instruction sheets. 
Since these men were drawn directly 
from industries and shops because of 
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their experience and practical working them were without teaching experi- training conferences were held while 
knowledge of their trades, many of ence. To meet this condition, teacher equipment was being assembled and 
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, registration conducted. 


The men to be trained were re- 


' cruited from Memphis, Shelby County, 
| and the surrounding territory through 
» newspaper stories, contacts with civic 
and business groups. The W. P. A. co- 


operated splendidly by assigning eligi- 
ble men from its rolls to the various 
classes. Almost immediately, every 
class was filled and a waiting list de- 
veloped. As soon as a group com- 
pleted training, the men who had been 
registered but not assigned were con- 
tacted and enrolled. Also, the Ten- 
nessee Employment Service referred 
men on its rolls to the classes. 

Two general types of training were 


Boos offered. The pre-employment refresh- 
Ber courses were designed for men 
f whose work experience and skills were 
Pa limited. The supplementary courses 
= were designed for men whose work ex- 
» perience and skills needed to be broad- 


ened and intensified to meet the ex- 


acting demands of specific national 


defense industries. The pre-employ- 
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ment refresher classes meet from six 
to eight hours per day, five days per 
week, and the supplementary classes 
meet three hours per day, four days 
per week. 

The first classes were held in the 
shops of the various schools of the 
city. Thereafter, classes were housed 
in a special building remodeled for 
that purpose, and the program was 
concentrated in one place. The shops 
were then equipped from federal! 
funds. The cost of operation, sup- 
plies, instruction, and supervision is 
borne by the federal government. The 
entire program operates under the 
vocational division of the state depart. 
ment of education and all equipment, 
courses, and expenditures must have 
its approval. 

The courses offered have covered a 
wide range of trades such as sheet 
metal, welding, electricity, machine 
shop, aviation mechanics, aviation 
riveting and sheet metal, radio, and 
drafting for white men and cement 
finishing, auto mechanics, aviation 
painting, blacksmithing, and machine 
woodworking for Negroes. All courses 
have been designed to meet the needs 
of the national defense industries which 
have been located in this area and 
in the South generally. The number 
of trainees in any given course has 
been increased or decreased according 
to the specific demands of the indus- 
tries in the territory to be served by 
our school. 

The selection of trainees has fol- 
lowed the usual pattern employed by 
industry. The aptitudes, experience, 
maturity, physical condition, and edu- 
cation of the men have been used in 
determining the type of training they 
are given. Definite efforts are made 
to develop proper work attitudes as 
well as skills. Actual factory working 
conditions are maintained as nearly as 
possible. Loafing and carelessness 
are not tolerated. 

Since the program was inaugurated 
seventeen months ago, 2,847 men have 
been enrolled for training. Eight hun- 


dred and sixty-seven (867) of this num- 


ber have been placed in industries by 
the school alone. Also, the Public 
Employment Service, with whom the 
trainees register upon the completion 
of training, has placed many. Eight 
hundred twenty-four (824) men are 
now enrolled in current classes. The 
training is free to all male persons 
eighteen to fifty years of age. 
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Education and the Ramparts 
of Democracy 


1. SOME IMPLICATIONS* 

The first of these articles — some 
implications — represents a feeble at- 
tempt to state briefly some of the 
basic ramparts upon which the strength 
of our democracy depends. The sec- 
ond one—some suggestions—will at- 
tempt to state in a practical way what 
a school or school system may do to- 
ward developing democratic principles 
and procedures within its program and 
how education may be made a func- 
tional entity in the life of the learner. 
The difficult task, then, is yet to be 
done. 

We scarcely need to be reminded 
again that this is a serious period in 


the nation's life. The World War was 


a war for power and strength. A great 
and going technological nation, Ger- 
many, was struggling for its place in 
the sun on a world stage, where all 
available places in the sun had been 


taken years before by strong nations. 
Perhaps the Kaiser did not care for 
democracy, but he did not whip the 
German people into a white ideolog- 
ical heat as has Hitler. This present 
war is a war of domination, to be sure, 
but it is also a war of ideologies. 

There has not been, perhaps, since 
the American Civil War a time when 
the ramparts of our democracy were 
so open to violent attack as now. 
There has not been, perhaps, a time 
when any weakness in these ramparts 
would so threaten the entire structure 
as now. 

| like to think of education—of the 
schools—as not only a great source of 
brotherhood and good will within their 
own right, but also as a source of 
strength to the ramparts of democ- 
racy over which we watch and which 
we labor to protect and strengthen 
during these troubled times. 

The first of these ramparts is the 
democratic ideology itself. In this 
country the democratic theory and way 
of life have been an evolving ideal. At 


*The second installment of this topic will 
deal with "Some Suggestions" and will be 
prepared by Dr. William Alexander of The 
College of Education, University of Tennessee. 
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one time religious intolerance, sup- 
plemented by witchcraft, did no par- 
ticular harm to the stage of democratic 
consciousness then in existence. The 
slave population grew from twenty in- 
dividuals to four and a half millions 
before: democratic practice caught up 
with theories of legal equality set forth 
in the constitution. Slowly, but surely, 
under the democratic nurture, the 
rights, privileges, and welfare of the 
masses have developed. 

While the democratic theory of the 
way of life is of such breadth that we 
would expect scores of interpretations 
of it, a great source of weakness to 
the ideological rampart of democracy 
lies in the various misconceptions of 
it. There is the narrow point of view 
that democracy is purely a_ political 
mechanism, evident in the willingness 
of thousands of our leading citizens to 
apply democracy in the electorate, but 
never to give it an effective trial in the 
store, office, farm or factory, school 
or classroom. These are ramparts of 
democracy which are just as impor- 
tant and need to be nurtured in the 
democratic process just as carefully 
as does the ballot box. 

There is also the misconception that 
democracy is incompatible with lead- 
ership. This theme is the stuff out of 
which dictatorships are cast. Democ- 
racy does not imply that everyone is 
equal in ability to everyone else and 
should, therefore, occupy a position of 
equal status or share equally in wealth 
with everyone else. What it implies 
is that everyone should have the op- 
portunity to develop whatever abili- 
ties he has and then later to use these 
abilities in as significant capacity as 
is possible—significant both to him- 
self and to society. Leadership and 
followership are not incompatible, but 
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are the very essence of democratic 
theory. 

Another misconception of democ- 
racy is that it is slow to act, as com- 
pared with dictatorships, that it is 
inefficient and incapable of arousing 
any emotionalism among its adher- 
ents. 

As to efficiency, we have long as- 
sumed that inherent in the deliberate 
slowness of democracy was much of 
its strength We cannot assume, 
further, that any known method of 
selecting a dictator is more efficient 
than the democratic method of select- 
ing a president. It is a question 
whether a dictatorship, in a country as 
vast as ours and starting from a peace- 
time base, could have swung into .ac- 
tion any faster than has this democracy 
in the present defense drive. 

Perhaps the efficiency of the dicta- 
torship is not the type of efficiency a 
freedom-loving people desire, for it 
involves the efficient control not only 
of resources and technological proc- 
esses, but also the control and direc- 
tion of mass minds—their bodies and 
their spirits—all of which is paid for 
with the terrible loss of freedom of 
thought, equality under law, faith in 
treaties and compacts, private enter- 
prise, the subordination of government 
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to the people's needs, tolerance, kind- 
ness, and decency. Certainly, this is 
too high a price to pay for the kind of 
efficiency exemplified by the dictator 
nations. 

There is no reason to assume that 
the democratic theory is incompatible 
with planning, as some would have us 
believe. On the other hand, a certain 
amount of planning in politics, in con- 
servation, in health, industry, educa- 
tion, and welfare would seem to be 
necessary if democracy is to function 
effectively. These attempts should not 
only strengthen the state, but should 
enhance the individual's opportunity 
and capacity for adjustment and should 
be one means of encouraging coopera- 
tion between individual enterprises. 

Among the ramparts of democracy 
which a democratic nation must care- 
fully consider are the peoples and 
regions of minority status. 

The dictatorships have many of their 
roots in discontent, fear, economic in- 
security surrounded by marginal or 
submarginal opportunities, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, class fears, and class 
antagonisms. The conditions under 
which large segments of our popula- 
tion live are a constant threat both 
to the theory and the practice of 
democracy. These peoples also furnish 
the fuel out of which some of the 
more wealthy and influential radicals 
of the country stoke the fires of com- 
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munism, fascism, and race and class 
hatred. 

The American economic system was 
built on an expanding population. As 
this population slows down in growth 
and as the nation faces greater com- 
petition in the area of world trade, we 
must, accordingly, turn our attention 
more and more to the strength—eco- 
nomic, social, and physical—of our 
own people, irrespective of race. 

As our country matures, expands its 
transportation and communication fa- 
cilities, and brings all sections closer 
together, we increasingly recognize the 
mutual interdependence of all regions 
and all the population. The rural and 
urban committees in Rotary have well 
exemplified this fact in stressing the 
mutual interdependence between coun- 
try and city. Any region which exists 
at a deficit pulls down all sections of 
the nation. The prosperity in one sec- 
tion feeds the prosperity of all sec- 
tions. Vice does not confine its travels 
to "the area beyond the railroad 
tracks.’ Disease germs and crime 
know no race or hereditary lines, nor 
do Jim Crow laws confine their spread 
to any racial type. 

Among the ramparts of our democ- 
racy which are rapidly being weakened 
are our natural resources. 

The culture or civilization of a coun- 
try is the result of the interaction of 
the earth, what the earth offers, and 
man. Our natural resources act as an 





underpinning for our capacity to bring 
into being and maintain a democratic 
way of life. 

We are told that we have exhausted 
some twenty-eight per cent of our 
iron, fifty-two per cent of our copper, 
sixty-six per cent of our lead, fifty-five 
per cent of our oil, and twenty-three 
per cent of our supply of anthracite 
coal. It is claimed, furthermore, that 
out of about one billion acres of so- 
called agricultural lands in the United 
States, 500 million have been culti- 
vated, and of these 100 million have 
been ruined by erosion. 

There is great need in this country 
for a new philosophy of natural re- 
sources which lays great stress, in 
theory and administration, upon the 
fact that land is the basic underpinning 
of the national security of our country. 
Those countries appear to be most 
democratic when a great love and af- 
fection has been created for the land. 

This philosophy of natural resources 
involves the responsibility not to waste 
natural resources but to use wisely and 
wherever possible to replace the ex- 
haustible elements of the land and the 
flora and fauna which dwell upon it 
and in its streamways. This philos- 
ophy recognizes the need for govern- 
mental control and rehabilitation of 
natural resources, with emphasis on the 
view that this role is not incompatible 
with effective democracy but comple- 
mentary to it. 

Another rampart of democracy, 
closely related to its effectiveness, is 
the public servant. 

The public servant is the rampart 
of democracy through which the demo- 
cratic society functions. His ineffi- 
ciency and his attitude—and these, in 
turn, revert to public responsibility— 
are responsible for many of the cur- 
rent criticisms of demecratic govern: 
ment. 

It is near the end points of govern 
ment that the people live. An effi- 
cient federal government is of little 
value if democracy is weak in the fore- 
arm (the states) and the fingers (the 
local government). On the other hand, 
a breakdown in the democratic func- 
tioning of the federal arms of govern- 
ment paralyzes the entire governmente! 
organ. 

There is needed today a wider rec- 
ognition that a public office is a public 
trust; that it does not belong to the 
individual but to the public and, ex- 
cept for efficiency, is not to be oper- 
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ated as a private business. There is 
obviously needed a new appreciation 
of the taxpayer's dollar and the build- 
ing of more fences around the political 
extravaganza. 

Political machines, laws, and individ- 
uals which prevent the people from 
expressing their will in government 
have the same significance in wrecking 
real democratic functioning that sabo- 
teurs have in wrecking defense indus- 
tries in times of great national emer- 
gency. We smile at the former and 
seek the scalp of the latter, yet both 
are fifth columnists in preventing the 
effective functioning of democracy 
and in destroying and depreciating 
faith in the democratic theory and 
ideal. 

Admittedly, politics may be made 
a fine art; yet the detail of govern- 
mental administration is essentially a 
professional job. Too often we run 
out on a good man for a party, and 
too often we see group influence sway 
individuals to support party lines or 
particular candidates, even though 
these individuals in ordinary matters 
are fully capable of exercising a splen- 
did quality of individual judgment. 

There is basically no reason at all 
why a democratic society may not be 
as capable of enlisting the aid of the 
technician, the philosopher, and the 
practical man of affairs in the solution 
of government problems as are the 
dictator nations. There is basically 
every reason to respect the soundness 
of a government based upon demo- 
cratic theory and principles and there 
would seem to be no reason to doubt 
its efficiency in either peace or war. 

There is an important feeling among 
our people that government is not 
important except in periods of great 
national stress, such as the present. 
This is not true. 

Now, it is not the purpose of gov- 
ernment to make a living for everyone, 
as a few would have it so. It is rather 
the purpose of government to help 
maintain a framework of controls, 
services, ideals, and possibilities with- 
in which it is possible for individuals 
to organize their own normal life, ac- 
tivities, and patterns. In a truly demo- 
cratic social order, individual respon- 
sibility rises to meet government re- 
sponsibility. 

Government is important. Only 
government can carry on the essential 
services of justice, education, conser- 
vation, and health for all the people. 
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Only government can protect the weak 
minorities from subordination to pow- 
erful majorities. Only government can 
protect private enterprise from com- 
petition so ruthless that under it none 
could make a decent living. 

The last of the ramparts of democ- 
racy which | wish to discuss is the ram- 
part of private initiative and individual 
enterprise. 

Perhaps much of the greatness of 
this nation may be attributed to the 
fact that private initiative and individ- 
ual enterprise have been permitted to 
operate within a wide rang of free- 
dom. It is, of course, true that this 
has produced problems necessitating 
centrol, but it has also produced much 
that has been fine and strong and 
good. 

It is doubtful if the American dream 
—the democratic way of life—can be 
realized unless we continue to give 
much emphasis to private enterprise 
and individual initiative. 

We cannot help being ashamed at 
the growing spread of the philosophy 
of dependence — dependence upon 
government, dependence upon people, 
dependence upon anything except 


one's brawn, brains, and initiative— 
among so many of our people. One 
wonders if the time is not ripe for 
training a new generation to self-suf- 
ficiency, courage, a new philosophy of 
work, and to a new social significance 
for any job, however mediocre it may 
seem. 

Perhaps we need a new theory of 
individual enterprise—one which places 
a great deal of recognition upon the 
other fellow's right to a place in the 
economic and social sun. This will 
necessitate the control of powerful! 
minorities whose ambition might be 
to freeze out the competitor of lesser 
strength, but the goal sought will be 
an economic system under which every 
legitimate business enterprise enjoys as 
nearly equal opportunity in competi- 
tion as it is possible for the state to 
control. The status of individual re- 
sourcefulness and integrity will always 
be a factor to counter with in unfair 
competition. Legitimate enterprise 
will have to purge itself of many un- 
ethical practitioners and practices if 
it is to escape further social control. 

It should be possible in a democratic 
society to guide the texture of every- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Good Neighbor Policy and 
the Public Schools 


One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration 
has been the improvement of relations 
with the Latin-American states. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, and others have led 
the movement for friendly cooperation 
among the nations of the New World. 
In order to get the idealism of the 
Good Neighbor Policy into the lives 
of the people and in order to make 
this national effort real and lasting, 
the public schools must throw the spot- 
light or, at least a part of the spot- 
light, upon the nations to the south 
of us. At the present time in the face 
of world crisis, we have an opportu- 
nity and an obligation to open up a 
whole new world of interest for our 
students as well as to strengthen the 
nation. 

That there is a great need for friend- 
ly gestures on the part of the United 
States towards the Latin-American 
states there can be no doubt. The 
Mexican War of 1846-1848, the policy 
of Dollar Diplomacy, and the "Era of 
the Big Stick'’ made the people south 
of the Rio Grande regard us with dis- 
trust. Between 1898 and 1918 the 
United States annexed Puerto Rico, 
claimed rights of intervention in Cuba, 
took the Canal Zone, got control of 
the finances of San Domingo, expelled 
a president of Nicaragua, sent Marines 
into Haiti, fired on Vera Cruz, sent 
troops into Mexico. In 1919 2,000 na- 
tives of the Dominican Repubic were 
killed fighting American troops, after 
which our troops remained in occupa- 
tion for eight years. The people of 
the United States, for the most part, 
regarded these matters in the public 
interest. The people of Latin America, 
however, regarded them as acts of 
aggression. The strongest and the 
most progressive of the Latin-American 
states, Argentina, joining with Brazil 
and Chile, sent a note of protest to 
the government of the United States 
during the difficulties with Mexico. It 
seemed likely that Argentina would at- 
tempt to organize the countries of 
Latin America against us. 
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Other unfortunate circumstances 
tended to make people of the United 
States unpopular south of the Rio 
Grande. Our tourists, unfamiliar with 
the customs, unsympathetic with the 
people, and upset by the lateness of 
trains and the slowness of restaurant 
service, often made bad impressions. 
Furthermore, American movies, shown 
in the cities of Latin America, often 
advertised the worst features of Amer- 
ican life. It is customary, too, in Holly- 
wood to identify the Latin with the 
Spanish villain of our early west and 
to cast him as such in the movies. This 
practice, of course, did nothing to- 
wards promoting hemisphere solidarity. 

In addition to these difficulties, there 
is also the matter of trade rivalry. 
With the northern part of South Amer- 
ica and with the small countries of the 
Caribbean, we are closely tied in mat- 
ters of trade. However, in regard to 
the southern part of the continent, it 
is a different matter. Mr. Roger Bab- 
son has recently written: "The chief 
products of South America are wheat, 
corn, cattle, wool and coffee. Of all 
of these, except the last, the United 
States has a surplus. Europe lacks all 
these products and is a natural cus- 
tomer of South America." 

The good neighbor policy is an ef- 
fort to do what is possible to build a 
genuine friendship and feeling of mu- 
tual interest among the people of the 
twenty-one American republics. Ac- 
tually, this policy may be said to have 
been started in 1928 with the good- 
will tour of President Hoover to the 
Latin-American states. In 1929, the 
United States withdrew its commis- 
sion from Haiti; in 1933 American Ma- 
rines were called home from Nica- 
ragua; in 1933 Hull attended the Pan- 
American conference at Montevideo 
and by personal calls and conversa- 
tions won the friendship of many Latin- 
American diplomats; in 1936 President 
Roosevelt made a trip to Buenos Aires 
and received an ovation; Mr. Hull con- 
tinued his efforts for hemisphere soli- 
darity at the conference in Lima in 
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1938, in Panama in 1939, and in Ha- 
vana in 1940. 

The United States government and 
business firms have made other friend- 
ly gestures to “win friends and influ- 
ence people" south of the Rio Grande. 
Radio programs, featuring Spanish 
music, have been sponsored and ar- 
ranged; good-will ambassadors, both 
official and unofficial, including novel- 
ists such as Thornton Wilder, and actors 
such as Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., have 
been sent southward; Hollywood has 
been prevailed upon to make films 
presenting the South Americans in a 
favorable light to us and to themselves: 
teachers and students have been ex- 
changed with certain of the South 
American universities; Readers Digest, 
now printed in Spanish, has a wide 
circulation in Latin America; repre- 
sentatives of the armies and air forces 
to the south of us have been invited 
to examine our latest in planes and 
tanks, and more to the point, Congress 
has appropriated large sums to estab- 
lish an Import-Export Bank in order to 
make loans to the Latin-American coun- 
tries to bolster their economy in the 
face of the loss of world markets. 

Thus, the nation is launched on a 
crusade for friendly understanding 
among the nations of the New World. 
Government and business can point 
out the necessity for the policy and 
can keep it going in an emergency 
such as the present world crisis, but it 
remains for the public schools to put 
it into the lives of the people and to 
make its benefits permanent. The 
Educational Policies Commission has 
recommended that “education for in- 
ter-American friendship permeate the 
entire curriculum.’ At the present 
time, many agencies are printing and 
distributing materials to help teachers 
do this kind of work. Among these 
agencies are: The Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State. 
the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the Pan-American Union, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the Committee on Inter-American Re- 
lations, Department of Secondary 
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Schools, N. E. A. At the present time, 
the problem is not for materials but 
rather for their planning and organi- 
zation. One of the most complete 
organizations for inter-American edu- 
cation is found in the Evander Childs 
High School in New York where all 
the teachers and all the departments 
have spent time and study in an effort 
to work out a satisfactory program. 
The following suggestions, it seems, 
could be applied to nearly any second- 
ary school with beneficial results. 

In American History — A_ unit, 
“Hands Across the Gulf," or "Pan- 
Americanism." Helpful materials for 
this unit are: a booklet, "A Study of 
Latin America," from the Commerce 
Department in Washington (free); a 
pamphlet, “Challenge to the Amer- 
icas," from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New 
York (25 cents). Packets of excellent 
material will be loaned for two weeks 
by the United States Department of 
Education. 

In World History—A unit, “Under- 
standing Latin America." Helpful ma- 
terials for this unit are: a fifty-two-page 
syllabus from the Pan-American Union 
(free); a pamphlet, "The Good Neigh- 
bors,’ Foreign Policy Association. 

In Geography—A unit, “Looking at 
Latin America.’ Helpful materials 
are: "Look at Latin America" from the 
Foreign Policy Association; ‘Made in 
U. S. A.” from the same source; Amer- 
ican Nation Series, American Cities 
Series, and Commodity Series from 
the Pan-American Union. These latter 
are pamphlets, five cents each. 

In Spanish Classes—A fifteen-page 
bibliography with references for Life 
and Customs in Latin America, a 
thirty-five-page listing of films and 
slides available will be sent on request 
to the Pan-American Union. 

In Girls’ Gym Classes—A bulletin 
describing folk dances of Spanish 
America is available at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. 

In Art Classes—The handicrafts of 
Mexico, the murals of Diego Rivera, 
the colorful costumes, the lively fiestas, 
the matchless scenery, all provide in- 
spiration. A booklet on Pan-American 
costumes is available at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. 

In English Classes — Compositions 
and round-table discussions on "How 
an American Tourist Should Conduct 
Himself in a Foreign Country,” or 
“Ambassadors of Good or Ill Will." 
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the greatest measure of security and peace 
of mind by starting now to get in the sound- 
est possible financial condition. 
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Reference: October ||, 1941, issue of 
Saturday Evening Post, As the English 
See Us, compositions and oral discus- 
sions on subjects relating to Latin 
America. 

In Pan-American Clubs—The N. E. 
A. has sponsored the coordination of 
all Pan-American Clubs into the Pan- 
American Student League for inter- 
American friendship. A manual for 
sponsors of such clubs may be secured 
by writing Mr. Joshua Hochstein. The 
club can create interest in the subject 
by sponsoring Pan-American week. An 
attractive exhibit can be arranged in 
the library or school lobby by securing 
materials from the embassies, travel 
and steamship companies, and the 
popular magazines, as well as the 
local libraries. An auditorium pro- 
gram and a club banquet with Latin- 
American guests, music, and food 
might serve as an appropriate cele- 
bration for Pan-American Day. 

Philosophy—Vitalizing the whole pro- 
gram should be a feeling of sincere 
interest im and appreciation for the 
people south of the Rio Grande. With- 
out this spirit, any learning about Latin 
America will be meaningless and easily 





forgotten. However, if the student 
acquires a sympathetic understanding, 
his attitude in regard to inter-Amer- 
ican relations may be permanently in- 
fluenced for his own best interests and 
the best interests of the nation. 

Will Rogers, American ambassador 
of good will, stated the philosophy 
of the good neighbor and the demo- 
crat simply. He said: "I never saw a 
man | didn't like." 

In a world crisis, such as we have 
today, it is necessary to put forth a 
special effort for hemisphere solidar- 
ity and friendly cooperation among the 
people of the twenty-one republics. 
It is our belief that such an effort 
should be continued in times of peace. 
We hope that in the future schools 
and colleges in this country will make 
it their first duty to teach Americans 
about all the Americas. By teaching 
an appreciation of our American cul- 
ture, our people will be influenced to 
develop it, to extend it, to enrich it. 
The greatest secular books are yet to 
be written and the greatest civilization 
is yet to be realized. If America ful- 
fills its promise and its possibilities, 
these things are to be achieved here. 
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Officers and Resolutions of Sectional Associations 


OFFICERS, W. T. E. A. 

President — Mrs. Louise Barret — Principal of 
Bolton High School. 

Vice-President from Ninth District—Mr. C. H. 
Harrell — Principal of Collierville High 
School. 

Vice-President from Eighth District—Mr. T. H. 
Strange — Superintendent of Crockett 
County Schools, Alamo. 

Vice-President from Seventh District—Mr. B. 
J. Kiser — Superintendent of McNairy 
County Schools, Selmer. 

Member of Executive Committee from Ninth 
District—Mr. D. M. Hilliard—Principal of 
Humes High School. 

Other Members of Executive Committee—Mr. 
H. G. McCorkle, Somerville, and Mr. Jack 
Brewer, Tiptonville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. J. R. Martin, Somer- 
ville. 


RESOLUTIONS, W. T. E. A. 


The Western Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association 


The Western Section of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association wishes to express its ap- 
preciation to the following groups: the news- 
papers of Memphis and West Tennessee for 
the publicity given to the meeting of the 
association; all committees who have arranged 
the excellent general and sectional programs; 
the hotels of Memphis for the use of rooms 
for meetings; the various committees who 
have arranged the beautiful decorations; the 
schools and groups who furnished the music 
for the programs; the companies which by 
their exhibits have contributed to the success 
of the meeting; and all people who appeared 
on the programs and by the excellence of 
their contributions made the programs among 
the best the association has had. 

We commend the president, vice-presidents, 
secretary-treasurer, and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee who arranged an excellent 
program and saw to it that this program was 
executed in detail. We commend the officers 
of the association also for the excellent finan- 
cial condition of the association. 

We commend the officers of the state asso- 
ciation for their untiring efforts on behalf of 
education in Tennessee. 

The committee feels that noticeable prog- 
ress has been made in the improvement of 
instruction in the elementary and high schools 
of West Tennessee. Members of the state 





Tom Jounston, Knoxville 
President, Eastern Section, T. E. A. 
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department, superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers are to be commended 
for their laudable progress. 

We regret that death has removed from 
our ranks since the last meeting a number of 
members of our association who have, by the 
excellence of their teaching, contributed much 
to the ongoing of education in West Ten- 
nessee. 

We recommend that the president of the 
association appoint a committee to study the 
question of retirement and group insurance 
which could be adopted on a voluntary basis 
by the school systems of West Tennessee. 

The committee feels that the National Youth 
Administration, the W. P. A. hot lunch pro- 
gram, and other services of the federal gov- 
ernment have been of benefit to the schools 
of West Tennessee and recommend that they 
be carried on in substantially the same 
manner. 

President Roosevelt has proclaimed a state 
of national emergency in the United States. 
We recommend that each school study the 
problems of national defense and make all 
contributions to national defense consistent 
with the carrying on of the established 
philosophies and policies of education. 

In view of sacrifices that young men from 
America have made and are making, we feel 
that no particular groups of people in this 
crisis have a just right to hamper the defense 
effort by considerations of personal gain. 

Basically we recognize that the present 
crisis is one of struggle between two philoso- 
phies of life: freedom and enslavement. We 
commend and support the actions of our 
government in establishing and maintaining 
a policy of freedom. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. C. JONES, Chairman 
P. E. CALLIS 
CECIL COLE 


Memphis, Tennessee 
November 15, 1941 


* 
OFFICERS, E. T. E. A. 


President—Thomas N. Johnston—Principal of 
Belle Morris Elementary School, Knoxville 

Vice-President—E. L. Bowers—Superintendent 
of Elizabethton. 

Executive Secretary—D. S. Burleson—Dean of 
State Teachers College, Johnson City. 

Treasurer—John S. Humphreys—Principal of 
Rule High School, Knoxville. 





D. S. Burteson, Johnson City 
Secretary, Eastern Section, T. FE. A. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, E. T. E A. 

Principal Thomas N. Johnston, Chairman; 
Superintendent E. L. Bowers, Vice-Chairman; 
Dean D. S. Burleson, Secretary; Principal John 
S. Humphreys, Treasurer; Principal Marshal! 
Clark, Past President, Signal Mountain 
Chattanooga; Dr. W. E. Cole, 1941-1942 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Superin- 
tendent C. E. Rogers, 1942-1943, dohnson 
City; Dr. A. D. Holt, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tennessee Education Association {ex-officio 
member). 601-602 Cotton States Buildinc 
Nashville. 

= 


OFFICERS, M. T. E. A. 
President—C. F. Fisher, Springfield. 
Vice-President—Tom Kent Savage, Linden. 
Secretary-Treasurer — N. C. Beasley, Stete 

Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, M. T. E A. 


Rex Turman, Woodbury. 
James Gibbs, Ashland City. 
Grover C. Carney, Nashville. 


RESOLUTIONS, M. T. E. A. 


We desire to submit to the Middle Ten- 
nessee Division of the Tennessee Education 
Association for its consideration the following 
resolutions: 

!. We affirm our wholehearted endorsement 

of the nine-point program of the Ten- 

nessee Education Association and pledge 
our full support to the completion of the 
same. 

We express our appreciation of the timely 

program prepared and presented in this 

meeting by the executive committee of 
this association. 

3. We individually and as an organization 
pledge our undivided cooperation with 
the National Defense Program. 

4. We express our sincere appreciation to 
the press for the wide publicity given and 
for its assistance in making this meeting 


Nm 


2 success. 
Committee: 
FRED GILLIAM 
J. C. MITCHELL 
W. J. FIELD 
W. H. YARBROUGH 
W. E. WILSON 





C. F. Fisuer, Springfield 
President, Middle Section, T. E. A 
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P. S. O. A. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Public Schoo! Officers Association will 
be held in Nashville at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel on January 8, 9, 1942. 
Supt. D. W. Moody, president, will 
preside at the meetings. 

Following is a tentative program of 
the convention: 

Thursday afternoon, January 8— 
Discussion of problems related to the 
State Department of Education. Led 
by Commissiener B. O. Duggan, with 
all members of the department par- 
ticipating. 

Thursday evening—Annual banquet 
(toastmaster and speaker to be an- 
nounced). 

Friday morning, January 9—Teach- 
ing Americanism in the Public Schools 
—Everett Derryberry, president, T. P. I. 

Physical Defects Revealed by Ex- 
amination of Draftees and Their Sig- 
nificance for Education—{speaker to 
be announced). 

Our Relations with South America— 
(speaker to be announced). 

Friday afternoon—Discussion of Pro- 
posed Legislative Program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, led by 
Supt. C. H. Moore, chairman, and 
participated in by the following mem- 
bers of the T. E. A. legislative com- 
mittee: Miss Aline Lowry, classroom 
teacher, Paris; Miss Delia Taylor, ele- 
mentary school supervisor, Kingston: 
Quill Cope, county superintendent of 
schools, Sparta: W. J. Field, high 
school principal, Columbia; J. M. 
Smith, director of instruction, Mem- 











N. C. Beastey, Murfreesboro 
Secretary, Middle Section, T. E. A. 
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phis; Dr. C. C. Sherrod, president of 
State Teachers College, Johnson City; 
Stanley Johnson, director of public 


relations, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
» 
Education and the Ramparts of 
Democracy 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 
day life by nonpolitical means. There 
is no apparent reason why the direct 
sense of not being thwarted in making 
one's adjustment cannot still be main- 
tained under a democratic society. 

Down through the centuries great 
civilizations have left their great con- 
tributions to the culture of the world. 
Out of the land of the Nile came a 
culture exemplifying a fine adjustment 
between man and land, together with 
a notable attempt to control the forces 
of nature. From Egypt came, then, a 
picture of how a great people built 
a great civilization out of resources 
of that great valley. 

Out of the three chapters of the 
ancient history of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys—the Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Hebrew—came a picture of cultural 
development similar to that of Egypt. 
In addition, they gave to posterity 
many of the earliest legal codes, the 
foundations of the science of mathe- 
matics, and a large number of great 
moral philosophies, which have since 
gained for the Hebrews the credit for 
being the greatest teachers of social 
justice of the human race. 

From Greece came its arts and the 
passion for freedom of the intellect. 
Not only from Rome came theories of 
the sovereignty of law, but also theories 
and practices of governmental reor- 
ganization. Christianity became a 
great democratic force through its 
teaching of the equal value of all souls 
in the sight of God. 

Three contributions from great civil- 
izations—the freedom of the intellect, 
the sovereignty of law, and the equal 
value of all souls in the sight of God— 
form the very ground structure of 
Western civilization, and more par- 
ticularly the foundational ramparts of 
American democracy. 


Want a Federal Job? 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. U. S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
short hours and pleasant work. Write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. F210, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., for free thirty-two-page book with 
list of positions for teac You will full 
particulars telling what to do to qualify for 
appointment. 








England has shown how a great na- 
tion can rule an empire and defend it. 
Germany has demonstrated the 
tragedy of a great technological na- 
tion that arrived too late on the inter- 
national scene to make its technological! 
wealth produce the strength of a first- 
class world power through any means 
other than war. 


And now the United States, perhaps, 
arrives internationally) at the most 
strategic point in its history. Perhaps 
its greatest contribution may lie in 
proving to the world that a nation 
can be strong, economically and tech- 
nologically, and yet fashion its institu- 
tions and guide its people to function 
democratically in their own country and 
become the strongest moral force for 
a democratic theory of international 
relations through, perhaps, an_inter- 
national agency, similar to the League 
of Nations, whose ability to spank a 
wayward nation will be no less pro- 
found than its ability to arbitrate dif- 


ferences. 


As this country goes down the trail 
of time toward developing and 
strengthening the ramparts of its 
democratic theories and practices, and 
exemplifying a democratic culture 
which we believe future historians will 
come to characterize as “something 
beautiful under the sun," it should be 
the aim and hope of education not 
only to operate to accomplish a great 
democracy within the nation's bound- 
aries, but to enmesh its power and 
gears with other world-wide movements 
designed to bring into being a world 
brotherhood of the type that educa- 


tion, in theory, has so long recognized. 
e 
DEDICATING THE SCHOOL 


Let us now with earnest hearts and with 
exalted faith and hope solemnly consecrate 
this building to its high and holy purpose. 
May the youth of this community for genera- 
tions to come gather in this place to receive 
instruction in knowledge and training in virtue. 
May they find here every condition necessary 
to a true and enlightened education. Es- 
pecially, may their teachers be examples of 
excellence in scholarship and character, seek- 
ers after goodness and truth, lovers of chil- 
dren, enthusiasts and adepts in the finest of 
all arts, the development and inspiration of 
human souls. May these rooms always be per- 
vaded with an invigorating atmosphere of 
mental and moral life, and may no child pass 
from these schools to higher grades or to the 
outer world without having been made more 
intelligent, more thoughtful, more courageous, 
more virtuous, and in every way more capable 
of wise and just, of useful and noble living — 
William Henry Scott 
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Proper Instruction 


Will Reduce fHome 


Fatalities and Hurts 


L. H. BRICKEY 


Superintendent, Knox County Schoois 


In American homes last year more 
than 33,000 men, women, and children 
met violent deaths from accidents. On 
American farms some 4,500 others 
were killed while at work. 

But those deaths tell only a part 
of the story. Millions of others of 
all ages were injured more or less 
seriously, while the economic cost of 
these accidents, as represented by 
medical and hospital bills, loss of earn- 
ing power, property damage, and other 
factors, ran into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

America is a rich country both in 
population and natural resources, but 
we cannot afford this tremendous 
waste of men, money, and materials. 
Accidents can and must be reduced, 
and the sooner we collectively make 
up our minds to that truth and get 
down to work on the problem, the 
sooner will we begin to reap the rich 
dividends which even minor efforts 
will pay. 

This is not to say that nothing ever 
has been or is being done about acci- 
dent prevention. On the contrary, 
much has been accomplished, espe- 
cially in industry and in public places, 
and it is primarily the results that have 
been achieved in those two fields which 
enable us to accept for a certainty the 
fact that home and farm accidents can 
be materially reduced. 

In industry and in public places 
control and regulation are possible. 
Not so at home and on the farm. There 
each of us needs must become our 


own safety engineer. Untrained, and 
frequently unable to recognize the 
hazards which abound all about us, we 
take few or no precautions. In fact 
through our actions we often make a 
substantial contribution to the chain 
of circumstances which starts an acci- 
dent on its quick, unbending course. 

All of us have read about home 
fires that were started when some- 
one used kerosene or even gascline 
to speed things up. We all know 
what an unloaded gun is capable of 
doing. Most of us know from experi- 
ence how slippery a bathtub full of 
water may be. Yet, those fires we 
have read about, the guns we have 
heard about, and the slippery bath- 
tubs all needed a human being, a 
thoughtless human being, whose action 
was necessary before anything could 
happen. 

Accident prevention is something 
that can be taught just as well as the 
three "R's." But because it is difficult, 
on a large scale, to interest the aver- 
age adult in actually studying a sub- 
ject, the real efforts for mass instruc- 
tion must be confined to young people. 

The Accident Prevention Service of 
the American Red Cross has made a 
long and exhaustive study of the en- 
tire subject and has available through 
its local chapters sets of material for 
teachers and pupils. This material is 
free, and, with it as a guide, the study 
of accident prevention can be taken 
up, either as a separate subject or 
along with other courses with which 
it may be conveniently interwoven. 

Teachers in many schools through- 
out the country have been using this 
Red Cross material to good effect 
for many years. In many areas they 
are working through the Junior Red 
Cross, but in many other areas this 
work is carried on independently, not 
as a project, but as a part of the regu- 
lar studies of the pupils. Youth or- 
ganizations, such as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, are also at work on this sub- 
ject in many instances. 

As an evidence of concrete inter- 
est and accomplishment, the Red Cross, 


through schools and organizations, each 
year in the fall distributes millions of 
check lists which call forceful attention 
to the more common but the deadly 
hazards that are to be found in the 
home and on the farm. Most of these 
are easily recognized and readily cor- 
rected, once attention is focused on 
them. This “hazard hunt" is something 
that all our young people enjoy, if we 
may judge from the number of lists 
that are returned after being taken 
home and checked by the parents. 
Recently the Red Cross has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to give 
adult courses in accident prevention. 
These courses will be taught by quali- 
fied instructors and will cover a mini- 
mum of nine hours of classroom work 
when limited to home accident preven- 
tion, and a minimum of twelve hours 
when both home and farm accident 
prevention are included. Teachers 
who already are including accident 
prevention in their schoolwork and 
those who are contemplating its in- 
clusion would profit materially from 
this course. It is offered by chapters 
whose first-aid instructors are author- 
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ized to conduct such classes. Red 
Cross national headquarters is also de- 
veloping an instructor's course which 
will be offered soon to supplement the 
number of instructors who are now 
available for this work. All persons 
who successfully complete the regular 
accident prevention course offered by 
the Red Cross will receive certificates 
to that effect. 

Aside from the terrific waste of hu- 
man resources, accident prevention to- 
day is of great importance to our na- 
tional defense efforts. The workman 
in a key job, confined to his bed be- 
cause of mishap, no matter whether 
it occurred while at work or at play, 
is of no value until he can go back 
to work. The same workman, harassed 
and worried because his son, daughter, 
or wife has met with severe accident, 
loses much of his efficiency. This may 
extend to the point where it occasions 
serious loss of production. One case 
might not matter, but when it occurs 
hundreds of thousands of times, the 
net result could easily prove extremely 
harmful. , 

Home safety presents a wide field 
for the study of accident prevention. 
Most of our homes and farms present 
virgin territory to the missionary who 
is set on increased safety. Almost 
every schoolboy and girl is a prospec- 
tive missionary, ready at our hands to 
be used for this great, humanitarian 
work. All that generally needs to be 
done is to make him or her conscious of 
some of the factors that are the daily 
cause of accidents, that are to be 
found in almost every home and that 
could be easily remedied, once the in- 
dividual is taught to recognize them. 
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there’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


Chewing is a basic pleasure 
enjoyed by all ages of people. 
And, you can give delicious 
Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect as- 
surance that it is wholesome 
and pure. 

Chewing Gum helps exer- 
cise your teeth and keep them 
clean and attractive. To point 
to other merits, Chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and 
helps satisfy between-meal 
hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time 
appetites. 

Treat yourself to some de- 
licious, inexpensive Chewing 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 





Gum today. Enjoy it while 
around your home—when 
you read, listen to the radio 
or drive about in the car. See 
how the chewing helps you 
concentrate as well as add 
pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent man- 
ners and highly regarded by 
others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness 
to “‘when” and “where” they 
chew Gum as to everything 
else they do. They recognize 
that there is a time and place, 
just as there is a reason, for 
enjoying delicious, wholesome 
Chewing Gum. 
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of pigeons, the property of a farmer. 
sel for the defense tried to frighten the 
farmer. 


EVIDENCE 


A man was charged with shooting a number 
Coun- 


“Now,” he remarked, "are you prepared to 


swear that this man shot your pigeons?" 

"| didn't say he shot 'em," was the reply. 
"| said | suspected him of doing it." 

"Ah! Now we're coming to it. 
made you suspect this man?" 

“Well, first, | caught him on my land with 
a gun. Secondly, | heard a gun go off and 
saw some pigeons fall. Thirdly, | found four 
of my pigeons in his pocket, and | don't think 
the birds flew there and committed suicide.” 


What 


QUITE APPETIZING 

The dinner guest was telling his host how 
to cook ham that would be even better than 
his famous Virginia ham. “ 

“You place the ham,” he said, “in a pan, 
a deep one, and the first day you soak it in 
a bottle of rye whisky and cook a while. The 
next day you add a bottle of Jamaica rum, 
while on the third day you add a bottle of 
port wine. Then on the fourth day you add 
a bottle of Bourbon and cook.” 

“What do you think of that?" the Virginia 
host said to his cook, who was standing near. 

"Boss, ah don't know ‘bout the ham, but 
sho’ sounds like mighty fine gravy!" 
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SAMUEL L. MEYER 
Assistant Professor of Botany 
The University of Tennessee 





Photosynthesis is the process by 
means of which sugar is manufactured 
in the chlorophyll-containing cells of 
plants. It occurs only in the presence 
of light, the raw materials combined 
are carbon dioxide and water, and 
oxygen is a by-product. The chemical 
equation representing this process is: 
6CO, + 6H,O + Light Energy —> 
C,H,,O, (Bound Energy) + 60.. 
Photosynthesis has been described as 
“the greatest of all chemical processes" 
since it results in the manufacture of 
the primary food of all living organ- 
isms, sugar. For that reason students 
in high school classes in general science 
and biology should have an oppor- 
tunity to study that process in some 
detail. This may be accomplished 
most satisfactorily by the demonstra- 
tion method. 

It is the purpose of the writer to 
present directions for simple experi- 
ments to be used in demonstrating the 
major factors which influence the proc- 
ess of photosynthesis and the products 
which are formed. The experiments 
outlined here are not original; they 
have come from many sources and 
are variously modified. 

A. DEMONSTRATION OF FACTORS 

INFLUENCING PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

|. Carbon Dioxide: Put two potted 
plants of geranium or coleus in the 
dark for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. Place one of the plants with 
a dish of ten per cent sodium hydroxide 
(caustic soda) under a bell jar, in- 
verted aquarium, or large glass jar 
sealed with vaseline to a glass plate. 
Place the second plant under a venti- 
lated bell jar. Expose to moderate 
light for a few hours and test leaves 
of each plant for starch. First kill 
the leaves by dipping them in boiling 
water and then extract the chlorophyll 
by boiling for five minutes in an eighty 
per cent solution of ethyl alcohol or 
in ordinary rubbing alcohol. Since 
alcohol is highly inflammable, a water 
bath should be used. This consists of 
a pan of water in which the vessel con- 





‘Contributions from the Botanical Labora- 
tory, the University of Tennessee, New Series, 
No. 49. : 
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Teaching Photosynthesis 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


taining the alcohol and leaves is placed 
while being heated. Spread out the 
bleached leaves on a white plate and 
add some iodine-potassium iodide 
solution (Dissolve one grain iodine and 
five grains potassium iodide in |,000 
cubic centimeters water). Develop- 
ment of a blue-black color indicates 
the presence of starch. Sodium hy- 
droxide solution absorbs carbon diox- 
ide and no starch should be present in 
leaves from the plant under the bell 
jar with that substance. Development 
of the characteristic color in the con- 
trol plant indicates that starch has been 
synthesized from sugar manufactured 
in photosynthesis. However, it should 
be emphasized that starch is not a 
product of photosynthesis. Starch 
synthesis and photosynthesis are sep- 
arate and distinct processes. Leaves 
of some plants synthesize no starch. In 
the leaves of many plants starch is syn- 
thesized from sugar and the starch 
test thus remains a convenient, though 
indirect, method of demonstrating 
photosynthesis. 

2. Light: Place plants of geranium 
or coleus in the dark for twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. Fasten a light 
screen to a leaf and expose the plant 
with leaf attached to the light for 
several hours. A convenient light 
screen can be made from a round 
pasteboard pillbox painted black on 
the inside and a disk of tin foil or black 
paper of the same size. Cut small flaps 
in the side of the box, bending them 
inward. Such openings allow for the 
entrance of carbon dioxide from the 
air but do not expose the lower leaf 
surface to light. Cut out a symbol or 
letter in the center of the disk. Here 
at the university, we frequently cut 
out a letter "T."" Then cut a large 
opening in the top of the box, leav- 
ing a margin about the edge through 
which to stick straight pins. Attach 
the disk to the upper leaf surface and 
the box to the lower leaf surface by 
passing straight pins through the disk, 
leaf, margin of the box top, and the 
bottom of the box. After exposure 
of the leaf to moderate light for sev- 
eral hours, test for starch as described 
above. Only where the leaf surface 
was exposed to light through the open- 
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ing in the disk will the blue-black color 
develop. 

3. Chlorophyll: Use the leaves of 
variegated varieties of grass, wander- 
ing Jew, geranium, or coleus. Sketch 
on paper the outline of the white and 
colored areas of a leaf. Expose the 
plant to light for several hours. If 
coleus is used, boil the leaf in water 
until the red pigment, which is water- 
soluble, disappears. In any case, kill 
the leaf in boiling water, extract the 
chlorophyll with alcohol, and test for 
starch with the iodine-potassium iodide 
solution. Sketch the portion of the 
leaf which shows starch and compare 
with the previous diagram. It will be 
observed that no starch is formed in 
portions of the leaf devoid of chloro- 
phyll. 

4. Leaf Structure: That the stomata 
of the leaf are the pathways through 
which carbon dioxide enters can be 
demonstrated easily. Select a plant, 
such as coleus, which has stomata on 
the lower leaf surface only and leave 
it in the dark from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. Cover one-half of the 
lower surface of several leaves with 
vaseline and ther expose the plant to 
light for several hours. If coleus is not 
available, use geranium or other con- 
venient plant material, keep in the 
dark from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, then cover both upper and 
lower surfaces of the same half of sev- 
eral leaves with vaseline and expose 
to light for several hours. Remove the 
treated leaves, clean the vaselined sur- 
face with gasoline, extract the chloro- 
phyll with alcohol, and test for starch 
with the iodine-potassium iodide solu- 
tion. Vaseline fills the stomatal open- 
ings through which carbon dioxide en- 
ters the leaves, and the treated halves 
will show no starch, while those left un- 
treated give the characteristic reac- 
tion. 

5. Water: No mention of the major 
factors influencing _ photosynthesis 
would be complete without including 
water in the list. It has a direct effect 
in that it enters into combination with 
carbon dioxide to form sugar and an 
indirect effect in that it maintains the 
turgidity of the leaf cells. No satis- 
factory method of demonstrating those 
effects to a high school class can be 
suggested. 


B. DEMONSTRATION OF THE PRODUCTS 
OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

|. Sugar: It has been pointed out 

previously that the starch test offers 





a convenient, though indirect, method 
of demonstrating photosynthesis. A 
test which demonstrates the presence 
of sugar as a product of photosynthesis 
and which, at the same time, shows 
quite clearly that starch synthesis and 
sugar synthesis are separate processes 
can be easily performed by using 
leaves of onion or lily. Boil the leaves 
in a small amount of water for ten 
minutes. Pour off this water and keep 
for a sugar test. Extract the chloro- 
ohyll from the leaves with alcohol and 
test for starch. No blue-black color 
develops in the presence of iodine, in- 
dicating that no starch is present. Now 
use the water in which the leaves were 
boiled and test for reducing sugar. To 
a small amount of the water add an 
equal volume of Benedict's solution 
(Dissolve 173 grains sodium citrate and 
100 grains sodium carbonate in 800 
cubic centimeters water. Filter if nec- 
essary. Dissolve 17.3 grains copper 
sulphate in 100 cubic centimeters wa- 
ter. Add the copper sulphate solu- 
tion slowly to the citrate-carbonate 
solution with constant stirring and 
dilute to one liter. Benedict's solution 
already prepared for such qualitative 
tests can be purchased from the Gen- 
eral Biological Supply House, Chicago, 
illinois, at about $1.45 per pound.) 
Boil. Development of an orange-red 
precipitate of cuprous oxide indicates 
the presence of reducing sugar. 

2. Oxygen: Union of six molecules 
of carbon dioxide with six molecules of 
water forming a single molecule of 
sugar results in the liberation of six 
molecules of oxygen. For that reason 
oxygen is often referred to as a by- 
oroduct of photosynthesis. To demon- 
strate the evolution of oxygen, place 
an inverted glass funnel over a mass 
of green algae or waterweed (Elodea) 
in a jar of water. A large test tube 
filled with water should be inverted 
over the outlet of the funnel so that 
the lower end of the tube is below the 
water Jevel in the jar. When placed 
in the light, bubbles of gas from the 
olant collect in the test tube as the 
water is displaced by the gas. After 
a sufficient quantity of gas has col- 
lected, it may be tested by removing 
the tube and inserting a glowing splin- 
ter, which will burst into flame due to 
the oxygen present. 

By means of these qualitative dem- 
onstrations, it should be possible to 
present a vivid picture of the process 
of photosynthesis, “the most funda- 


mental fact in science.” 
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This article was chosen from a group 
of thirty-five entitled STORIES OF 
TENNESSEE which have been prepared 
by the Tennessee Writers’ Project of 
the Work Projects Administration. A 
complete manuscript of the thirty-five 
stories may be obtained without charge 
by any superintendent or principal who 
is interested in printing or mimeo- 
graphing them for use as supplemen- 
tary reading. They are intended to 
instill in the student a greater knowl- 
edge and deeper appreciation of the 
state in which he lives and to develop 
those traits requisite to good citizen- 
ship. Address of the project is 423'/ 
Church Street, Nashville, 
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There is a man-made desert in the 
southeast corner of Tennessee. The 
landscape is as startling as an artist's 
conception of the barren face of the 
moon. Although a verdant wilderness 
less than a hundred years ago, the area 
now has the appearance of immense 
age. The ridges are stark in outline 
and the earth brown and dead. There 
is no sprig of green life anywhere. 

It is the Ducktown copper area, 
with the largest and richest deposits of 
copper and iron sulphide in the Appa- 
lachian region. The copper found 
here is one of the state's three most 
abundant and valuable minerals, and 


its production ranks fifth in the nation. 
The floor of the copper basin is a 
tableland twelve miles long and eight 


miles wide. About its mines and 
smelters have grown up the small in- 
dustrial centers of Ducktown, Isabella, 
Burra-Burra, and Copperhill. 

Copper was discovered in the basin 
in 1843 by a Mr. Lemmons. He and 
his acquaintances first thought it was 
gold. Other prospectors, also looking 
for gold, later discovered veins of 
copper but ignored it and continued 
their original search. From time to 
time samples of the ore were sent to 
New York for assaying, but unfavorable 
reports on its value were returned. 

John Caldwell came to the locality 
known as Ducktown in 1849. It was 
virtually an unexplored country then. 
For a year he tried to convince the few 
settlers that it would be profitable to 
mine copper on a large scale. 

They objected, contending that ex- 
ploitation of the mineral would attract 
too many people to their new-found 
country, which they did not want to 
become overcrowded. Caldwell finally 
convinced them that mining would be 
profitable. Two shafts were sunk, and 


copper was mined from both. It was 
found at a depth of twelve feet. Now 
miners go down two thousand eight 
hundred feet to reach it. 

The pioneer miners transported the 
copper ore to railroad on pack mules 
over narrow mountain trails. It was a 
slow and expensive system, and Cald- 
well tried to interest the people in 
building a wagon road. The natives 
were indifferent, and he had very little 
capital; but he obtained the help of a 
small crew of Cherokee Indians and 
built the road himself. It took two 
years. 

The first copper smelters established 
in the Ducktown area employed the 
ancient method of smelting by roasting 
copper ore in open air. But Ducktown 
ore was about thirty per cent sulphur. 
Smelting resulted in the copious dis- 
charge of sulphuric fumes, causing 
widespread destruction of plant life 
and discomfort to the residents within 
a radius of sixty miles. The area in this 
way reached its present desolate state. 

By 1860, however, popular protest 
against the fumes led to the use of a 
process new to the United States. By 
this method, sulphur in the ore was 
used as fuel for the blast furnaces, 
eliminating the expense of coke. 

Later, there developed in the South 
the need of rebuilding impoverished 
soil by application of fertilizer. The 
cheapest and most effective fertilizer 
could be made by combining sulphuric 
acid with the phosphate rock found in 
large deposits in Middle Tennessee. 
This industry created a new market for 
sulphuric acid and brought about a 
further development in copper smelt- 
ing. 

By the new method, fumes from the 
blast furnaces are caught and reduced 
to sulphuric acid. So successful has 
been this process and so increased the 
demand for the acid for use in the 
fertilizer industry, this by-product has 
now become cammercially more im- 
portant than the copper itself. The 
acid is now used also in petroleum, 
explosives, textile, plastics, steel, and 
chemical industries. 

So, ironically, an agent that de- 
stroyed plant life in one particular 
place and made an artificial desert 
helps today to restore soil productivity 
over a wide agricultural area. The 
problem of restoring vegetation to. the 
Ducktown basis by the same method 
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is also under serious consideration, and 
there is a possibility that in the future 
the country will be covered with grass 
and trees again. 

The early ore taken from the basin 
contained from twenty to forty per 
cent copper as compared with one per 
cent at present. When the copper 
content began to decline, concentra- 
tion mills were set up. Waste ma- 


terial was eliminated, and the ore 
yielded copper and iron concentrates. 
After a decade, the iron obtained this 
way found a ready market in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 





Although more than 500,000,000 
pounds of pure copper have been re- 
fined from the basin ore, a diversified 
industry has developed. Besides the 
copper, sulphuric acid, and iron ob- 
tained from the ore, there are silver 
and gold by-products. In !937 copper 
ore yielded 263 ounces of fine gold 
valued at $9,002. Silver from the same 
source that year was 48,207 ounces 
worth $37,119. 

Total production of copper alone 
from the Ducktown basin during its 
history is valued at more than $75,- 
000,000. 








EMPLOYERS OF 
YOUTH SPEAK 


Student placement is always, offi- 
cially or unofficially, a matter of con- 
cern to rural high school administra- 
tors and teachers. Especially is this 
true of those responsible for classes 
which are designed to prepare youths 
for a career in definite vocational 
areas such as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades, or commerce. In the 
last analysis, the effectiveness of these 
occupational courses is measured 
largely in terms of the extent to which 
the individuals trained achieve voca- 
tional success. 

During the past two years Tennessee 
teachers of vocational agriculture have 
been studying the problem of rural 
youth placement under the combined 
sponsorship of the State Division for 
Vocational Education and the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education at the 
University of Tennessee. One phase 
of this research, involving data fur- 
nished by the heads of 1,406 busi- 
nesses, was concerned with student 
placement in occupations closely re- 
lated to agriculture. The reactions of 
391 members of this employer group 
constitute the basis for this article. 

In order to have a representative 
study, a two-part analysis was attempt- 
ed. One section investigated employ- 
ment possibilities in six predominating- 
ly rural counties (Campbell, Carroll, 
Marshall, Overton, Rhea, and Tipton), 
while the other dealt with the prevail- 
ing situation in the four outstanding 
industrial counties (Davidson, Hamilton, 


Knox, and Shelby). Employers of both 
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groups were personally interviewed by 
local teachers of vocational! agriculture, 
all of whom used the same survey 
form. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF 

EMPLOYEES 

Every executive contacted was re- 
quested to outline the customary edu- 
cational requirements for those he em- 
ployed. These qualifications, which in 
numerous instances were merely pref- 
erences, are summarized in Table |. 


TABLE |! 
Employer Preferences as to Educational 
Attainments of Those They Employ in 
Related Agricultural Occupations 
Percentage of Employers 
Preferring* 
Industrial All 
Group Employers 
51.8 50.7 
9.1 10.3 
26.4 17.2 
12.7 21.8 
100.0 100.0 


Rural 
Group 


Educational 
Preferences 
High school 50.0 
Grade school... .1!1.1 
No preference. ..11.7 
Unknown 27.2 

Totals 100.0 


*Calculated on basis of the 290 businesses 
actually employing workers. 

Little difference existed between the 
proportions of rural and industrial em- 
ployers who preferred workers with 
high school training for approximately 
one-half of both groups indicated such 
a desire. In general, one-tenth of the 
executives stated they wanted their 
employees to have at least a grade 
school education. Perhaps the most 
striking fact brought forth by Table | 
is the relatively large number of em- 
ployers (39.0 per cent) who had no 
preference, or were not seriously 
enough concerned about employee 
educational attainments to answer the 
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question. This circumstance may be 
explained by both the need for un- 
skilled labor and the inability of 
schools to convince certain employers 
of the merits of an education. Then, 
too, several respondents said that their 
requirements varied according to the 
nature of the worker's duties. 


SCHOOL TRAINING FOR POTENTIAL 
EMPLOYEES 


As a potential consumer of the 
product of rural high schools, each 
employer was urged to name the ways 
he thought local educational institu- 
tions might prepare prospective em- 
ployees. The response to this item 
was quite inclusive, offering evidence 
that these business heads had given 
considerable thought to the matter. 
In reading Table II, which reports their 
suggestions, it must be remembered 
that the establishments concerned 
were engaged in occupations related 
to agriculture. 

TABLE I! 
Employer Suggestions as to How Schools 

May Prepare Prospective Employees 
Number of Employer: 

Naming Type 

Type of Rural Industriat 

Preparation Group Group State 
194 


Agricultural courses... .82 
Business courses 68 
Mathematics, arithmetic .29 
Personality improvement. 29 
Character development. !5 
Home economics courses 5 
Science courses. . 

English courses ee 
Penmanship ..........— 
Miscellaneous types... .12 


Seemingly, men who utilize the serv. 
ices of rural youth feel that adequate 
agricultural and business courses pro- 
vide types of training which will effec. 
tively prepare high school students for 
the positions their businesses offer. A 
sizable number emphasize the value of 
a thorough grounding in the skills in- 
herent to mathematics, particularly in 
arithmetic. Intriguing also are the 
opinions that schools can do much 
towards improving student personality 
and developing character. Both of 
these intangible traits have a pro- 
nounced influence upon customer-em- 
ployee and employee-employer rela- 
tionships. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Careful scrutiny of the data sub- 
mitted apparently warrants severa! 
conclusions which should be both 
stimulating and suggestive to member: 
of rural high school faculties. 
|, Employers are willing to confer with 


teachers regarding their employee prob- 
lems. 


. As consumers of the school product, the 
student, employers’ prefereaces should be 
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seriously considered in planning curricula 
and courses of study. 

. At the present time only one-half of the 
Tennessee businesses related to agricul- 
ture desire that their employees have 
high school training. 

. The nature of the work done materially 
affects requirements as to employee edu- 
cational level. 

. Employers believe agricultural and com- 
mercial courses can and do train stu- 
dents in skills and attitudes which are 
assets when these youths obtain positions 
in related agricultural occupations. 

. Competency in the more directly usable 
aspects of mathematics, particularly arith- 
metic, is regarded by many executives 3s 
a most valuable employee trait. 

. All feasible school activities which develop 
pupil character and personality should be 
utilized by rural high schools. 

. Only by maintaining close contact with 
employers can schools keep abreast of 
placement dernands. 

* 
Amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws 
(Continued from page five) 

7. An amendment to increase mem- 

bership in the Administrative Council 

(submitted by Scott County Education 


Association). 
AMENDMENT | 

Amend Article VII, Section 1, by striking 
out the entire section and substituting there- 
for the following: 

The Administrative Council shall consist of 
the president, the retiring president, who shall 
serve for one year, and thirty-three other 
members to be elected for a term of two 
years from the state senatorial districts. Each 
state senatorial district shall elect the same 
number of members to the Administrative 
Council as it has state senators in the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee. The ac- 
tive members of The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation who reside within the state senatorial 
district from which the member of the Admin- 
istrative Council is to be elected shall meet at 
a time between January | and June | of the 
even years and at a place within the senatorial 
district and shall there by majority vote of 
active members present select the member of 
the Administrative Council. The Executive 
Secretary of The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation shall determine the time and place 
of each district meeting, and shall appoint 
the chairman for each district meeting, and 
shall publish the time, place, and chairman 
of each district meeting in the two issues of 
The Tennessee Teacher which precede the 


election. = AMENDMENT 2 

Amend Article VII, Section 3, by striking 
out the entire section and substituting there- 
for the following: 

In case of a vacancy in the Administrative 
Council due to death, resignation or re- 
moval from the state senatorial district which 
the member represents, the vacancy shall be 
filled at a time and in such a manner as 
may be prescribed by the body which elected 


the member. AMENDMENT 3 
Amend Article VII, Section 4, by striking out 
the word “three and substituting therefor 
the word "majority." 
AMENDMENT 4 
Amend Article IX, Section |, by striking out 
in two places the words “and members of 
the Administrative Council." 
AMENDMENT 5 
Amend Article V, Section |, by striking out 
the word "ten" and substituting in lieu 
thereof the word "thirty-five." 
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Can We Continue to Educate 
for Citizenship? 
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For a considerable portion of our 
American educational history, the 
dominating purpose was to improve 
citizenship in terms of the ability to 
read and write. As the aims of public 
schools broadened over those of 
colonial and early national times, a 
broader concept of the prerequisites 
of citizenship was accepted. We have 
come to expect our people to be in- 
formed on social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems and issues, to be capable 
of reading, writing, thinking, and 
acting on the basis of an understand- 
ing of the “why's'’ and “how's" of 
social welfare and progress. 

Today there are disturbing condi- 
tions and pressures which, in the 
writer's opinion, seriously endanger 
education for citizenship. It is the 
purpose of this article to point out 
some of the threats and to state the 
faith which seems essential to our 
future efforts. 


THREATS FROM WITHOUT 

Probably the pressures which now 
most openly threaten civic education 
come from groups outside the schools. 
Recently, social studies teachers in 
particular have been the targets for 
the anti-education targets of certain 
groups. Social studies textbooks and 
authors have come under fire from 
groups some of whose interests have 
sometimes appeared as lacking in 
Americanism as their methods have 
been lacking in objectivity. That some 
may accept unjustified criticisms of 
social studies teaching is shown by the 
fact that one large metropolitan news- 
paper, following the publication last 
winter of certain criticisms of text- 
books and textbook authors for their 
alleged unscholarly and socially liberal 
nature, suggested in an editorial that 
social studies should not be taught in 
elementary school. To follow this sug- 
gestion would mean that the still un- 
fortunately large proportion of chil- 
dren who never go beyond the eighth 
grade would grow into adulthood with- 
out instruction in the one field to which 
is assigned largest responsibility for 
the education of prospective citizens. 


Equally as vicious as attacks on text- 
books and authors are: the efforts of 
various pressure groups, well-meaning 
though they may be, to force the teach- 
ing of their principles and points of 
view. Especially demanding of teach- 
ers now are those would-be patriots, 
both sincere and insincere, who intimi- 
date teachers wishing even in emer- 
gency times to have free discussion of 
controversial questions. 

But beyond these forces which re- 
strict curriculum and teaching methods, 
the current international situation 
causes gravest doubt as to whether 
we can continue to educate for citi- 
zenship. Even if we eliminate thought 
of a’Hitler victory or of a revolution- 
ary change in our own government, 
we are faced squarely with two omi- 
nous facts. First, present emphasis on 
education for defense, desirable 
though that emphasis may be, is caus- 
ing a tremendous diversion of energies 
and funds to vocational education. In- 
adequate attention is being given to 
the need for parallel general or citi- 
zenship education. Second, we are 
forced to anticipate that increased 
taxes and higher costs of living during 
the war, to say nothing of possible eco- 
nomic depression afterwards, will mean 
that in many localities there will be a 
curtailment of funds for schools. 


THREATS FROM WITHIN 

Even if education could be aloof 
from undesirable pressures and secure 
against economic difficulties, we might 
still be threatened by internal weak- 
nesses. Perhaps the greatest of these 
is the lack of unity of purpose and 
action. By tradition and even by stat- 
ute, American teachers are charged 
with responsibility for developing good 
citizens. Yet there has been distress- 
ingly little agreement as to educational 
procedures conducive to good citizen- 
ship and equally distressingly little co- 
operation in seeking such agreement. 
However, the Educational Policies 
Commission in its recent publications 
and conferences has exerted consider- 
able leadership in overcoming this con- 
dition. 








There is reason to believe also that 
our present program of civic educa- 
tion is inadequate. A considerable 
number of surveys and studies has 
indicated that some of our time-hon- 
ored recipes, such as certain means of 
teaching current events and of or- 
ganizing student government, have 
little effect in meeting civic needs. 
One study found that among high 
school seniors in California there 
seemed to be no relationship between 
the amount of social studies which had 
been taken and students’ knowledge of 
current civic problems and events. 

Despite such evidence of the need 
for improving our efforts, one finds in 
many schools a disturbing compla- 
cency. Faith in what has been simply 
because it has been is a pernicious in- 
fluence. We cannot continue to edu- 
cate for citizenship unless we are con- 
stantly on the alert for changed civic 
needs and improved means of meet- 
ing these needs. 


TEACHERS CAN OVERCOME THESE 
THREATS 


Complacency and inertia will not 
overcome threats from outside the 
schools. Neither will they guarantee 
a continuation of the type of citizen- 
ship education needed for the times. 
On the other hand, we may well recog- 
nize that a faith in teaching and teach- 
ers' ability to overcome difficulties is 
essential to meeting the challenges 
enumerated. 

Education for citizenship in the 
United States will be continued by the 
efforts of individual teachers able and 
willing to sacrifice individual interests 
for the common good. No unwhoie- 
some combinations of external and in- 
ternal weaknesses will cause good 
teachers to give up their individuality, 
their zeal, and their integrity. These 
are the qualities which the times de- 
mand. No armchair curriculums, no ad- 
ministrative edicts, and no flag-waving 
panaceas will restrict these teachers 
from the kind of teaching good teach- 
ers have always loved to do. Such 
teachers will practice what they preach. 
They will teach youth to think. They 
will make democracy mean more than 
a form of political government. The 
job before school people at every 
level is to find such teachers, to train 
others, and to bring among all a de- 
sirable unity of purpose and action. 
No other means is so certain to mean 
the continuation and improvement of 
education for citizenship. 
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Health and Physical Fitness for Every Child 
a Program for Every School 
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Washington 


|. Securing and maintaining a safe 
and healthful school environment, 
including: 

a. Periodic surveys of the school 
plant covering space per child, 
safety provisions, illumination, 
ventilation, seating, sanitary 
toilets, hand-washing facilities, 
provision for drinking water, 
housekeeping, etc. 

b. Modification of the school plant 
to remedy unsatisfactory condi- 
tions for health and safety, such 
as improved lighting and venti- 
lation, changed color of walls, 
finish of blackboards, more suit- 
able seats, elimination of dust, 
and provisions for rest rooms 
for teachers, shower baths, and 
playgrounds. 

c. Continuous maintenance of safe 
and sanitary conditions by 
trained custodians and informed 
teachers. 

d. Selection, training, and super- 
vision of custodians. 

e. The hygienic arrangement and 
management of the school pro- 
gram according to the interests 
and abilities of the pupils. 

f. The wise assignment of home 
study so that it will prove health- 
ful rather than harmful. 


2. Adequate provision for the school 


lunch: 

a. Suggestions for menus to par- 
ents, with supplementary provi- 
sion and hygienic management 
of the lunch in small schools. 

b. Adequate provision for a 
school-furnished lunch in larger 
schools and its educational di- 
rection by trained nutritionists. 

c. Nutrition education in the class- 
room coordinated with provi- 
sions and practices of the lunch- 
room. 

d. Provision of nutrition services 
for special classes. 


3. Health services for pupils, teach- 


ers, and other employees: 
a. Control of communicable dis- 


ease in cooperation with public 

health agencies: 

(1) The detection, exclusion, and 
reporting of cases. 

(2) Immunization against small- 
pox and diphtheria. 

(3) Instruction in the causes and 
prevention of such diseases, 
including venereal disease. 


. Adequate periodic and other 


needed examinations of pupils, 
in all grades, by the family or 
school physician and dentist, 
assisted by specialists such as 
oculists, speech diagnosticians, 
and psychiatrists when deemed 
advisable. 

Follow-up services by the school 
nurse, dental hygienist, psy- 
chiatric social worker, or other 
qualified personnel in order to 
secure treatment of diseases 
and defects by interviews with 
parents and by arranging for 
treatment of children of the 
indigent at public clinics. 
Provision of special classes for 
the anemic and malnourished, 
for cardiac cases, for the near 
blind and near deaf, for the 
speech defective, and for those 
with tubercular infection. 


. Where not arranged for by 


some other agency, the health 

examination of preschool chil- 

dren with follow-up to secure 
treatment before school en- 
trance. 

Health examination of school 

employees: 

(1) Critical examinations before 
employment to determine 
physical fitness. 

(2) Periodic examinations (con- 

fidential in nature, the re- 

sults not to be reported to 
employers except in case of 
communicable diseases). 

Mental hygiene service with 

provision for a consultation 

service for the maladjusted. 

Note: Where school units 
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are small, and in sparsely- 
settled areas, some of the 
above services may be made 
available by counties or 
states. 


4. Instruction in health and safety: 

a. Health instruction related to 
the child's experience and ob- 
servation by trained classroom 
teachers. 

b. Special supervision of health 
instruction in elementary schools 
by trained persons. 

c. Instruction of junior and senior 
high school students in physiol- 
ogy and in persona! and com- 
munity hygiene by specially 
trained teachers and adequate 
equipment for demonstration. 

d. Special instruction of classes for 
the handicapped by qualified 
personnel. 

e. Training, before and in service, 
of health education teachers 
and supervisors. 


5. Provision for activities intended to 
develop physical and social fitness: 
a. A program of physical educa- 

tion adapted to the interests 
and capacities of each partici- 
pant. . 

b. Adequate facilities and time 
allotment for such activities. 

c. Trained supervision of elemen- 
tary teachers of physical activ- 
ities. 

d. Special instruction and supervi- 
sion of activities for children of 
the upper grades and in depart- 
mental schools. 


6. A recreation program to meet the 
needs of children and youth after 
school and in vacation periods, and 
of adults in the community: 

a. Activities to include all types of 
recreation interests with special 
emphasis on those which pro- 
mote social adjustment of both 
sexes at all age levels. 

b. Appropriate leadership and co- 
ordination of school activities 
with those of the community. 


7. The establishment of educational 
camps to insure for all children the 
experiences that only come from 
close contact with nature. 

Promotion and supervision of all the 
above activities by state departments 
of education through an adequate per- 
sonnel specially trained for work in all 
these fields. 
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Prior to her present position as elementary 
supervisor of Decatur County, she taught 
English and sociology in the high school at 
Mountain City, Tennessee. 


Miss Robinson is recording secretary of the 
Theta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma and 
chairman of the Department of Supervisors of 
the West Tennessee Teachers Association. 





C. E. 


ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 





Miss Euta Mae RINGOLD 
State Secretary 

Miss Ringold, secretary-treasurer of the 
state A. C. E., has been a member of the 
Henderson County, state, and national A. 
C. E. since 1936. She has held several offices 
in the local A. C. E., and in 1939 she was a 
delegate to the National A. C. E. Convention 
held in Atlanta. 

Her college work was done at West Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College and Union 
University. 

For the past twelve years she has been 
teaching at Poplar Springs School, Henderson 
County. 

She is a member of Theta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 





Christmas time again! We hope it 
may be an unusually merry one this 
year for every member of our A. C. E. 
family, so that, come what may, the 
happy memory of it will live through- 
out the years. 


WE HEAR 

That several new branches are being 
organized. 

That some fine programs are being 
given throughout the state. 

That six new branches have come 
into our state association. 

That lovely and very interesting 
yearbooks have been sent in to head- 
quarters. 

That Santa and his reindeer are 
due very soon with a pack of new ideas 
for our family. 


A HOBO PARTY 

The Nashville City Teachers’ A. C. 
E. group entertained with a “hobo 
party’ at Sycamore Lodge, Shelby 
Park. 

Miss Charlotte Sanders, social chair- 
man, presided. The guests sat around 
a campfire and sang songs led by Miss 
Catherine Warren. 

A report from the last year's make- 
believe meeting was given and 
"tramps'' were called upon to relate 
thrilling experiences they had had dur- 
ing the year. 

Mr. L. G. Derthick, assistant super- 
intendent, presented a "hobo gift'’ to 
the new tramps (new teachers in the 
corps). 

At the close of the business meeting 
a “handout" was given to each hobo 
present. 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE A. C. E. LUNCHEON 
OCTOBER 24, 1941 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Mrs. Perry Williams. 
Program—Madison College students. 
Musical contributions of the East— 

Chinese songs—Patricia Liu. 

Japanese songs—Mydsuko Seino. 

Chinese flute—John Liu and Shin 

Min Yiu. 

Congratulations to the following A. 
C. E. groups for accepting the respon- 
sibility of this delightful luncheon: 

Nashville, Rutherford County, Sum- 
ner County, Stewart County, and Giles 
County. e 


BY THE WAY 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
Station WSIX, Nashville, features a 
musical program, “Let's Learn Music,’’ 
for the primary grades. This is con- 
ducted by Miss Catherine Warren, as- 
sistant music supervisor of Nashville 
city schools. Tune your radio to this 
station at 9:30 and "Learn Music" with 
Miss Warren. ° 


$. ©. $. 

No news is good news, we hear people 
say, 

But our A. C. E. column won't get 
“writ'’ that way. 

So to all of our branches I'm calling 
for help, 

Let's fill up our page with news full of 
pep. 

For A. C. E. groups throughout our 
grand state, 

Get up bright and early and stay up 
quite late, 

Planning and planning the good things 
they do, 

And I'm sure they'll unselfishly share 
them with you. 
Please send all news items to Miss 

Elizabeth Hertenstein, 2606 Westwood 

Drive, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THINK 

“Be not anxious about tomorrow. 
Do today's duty, fight today's tempta- 
tion, and do not weaken and distrust 
yourself by looking forward to things 
which you cannot see, and could not 
understand if you saw them."'—Charles 
Kingsley. e 


DAVIDSON COUNTY A. C. E. 
"Growth in character necessary to 
meet the demands of present-day 
situations’ has been chosen as the 
theme for the year's study of the 
Davidson County branch of the A. 
Ko &. 
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An inspirational speaker will talk on 
this theme at each meeting. 

"The arts as a release from emotional 
strain is the theme of the studio 
groups to be conducted at the after- 
noon sessions. 

This organization 
series of lectures by Dr. and Mrs. 
Garry C. Myers on December 8 and 9. 

They are holding forums throughout 
the country through the courtesy of 
"Children's Activities’ magazine. Dur- 
ing the day they will speak to parent 
groups and children, and in the eve- 
ning forums will be held with teachers. 

A. C. E. members of other branches 
are invited to attend the evening 
meets at First Baptist Church. 


Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


MY SAVINGS BOOK FOR DEFENSE. Binney 
and Smith Co., New York. Price, $0.10. An 
attractive coin book designed to stimulate 
young children to save small coins toward the 
purchase of defense savings stamps is being 
distributed without profit by the Binney and 
Smith Company, 41 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. The book, cleverly illustrated 
in color and prepared to help elementary 
school boys and girls learn the value of money 
and a systematic method of saving, is being 
distributed to children at ten cents a copy 
through interested school officials and teach- 
ers. Copies of the book entitled, "My Sav- 


will sponsor a 
































I start getting my dollar allowance this 
week. How much is that with my Social 
Security taken out? 


ings Book for Defense," may be secured from 
the Binney and Smith Company, or your local 
school supply company. 

BO, THE CAVE BOY, by Wilbur W. Fiske. 
Ginn and Company. 250 pages. "Bo, the 
Cave Boy" gives boys and girls a fine, vivid 
picture of a time when there were dangers 
on every side and sudden death was often 
near. It brings to life primitive people, their 
customs and ways of life, their attitude to- 
ward the elements, and their relation to each 
other. It is the story of a boy at once fear- 
less, responsible, and creative. As is evident, 
Bo's life is made to span many, many years, 
but the chronology of man's growth is kept 
intact. 

Here is a book with individuality, with 
freshness, and with all the appeal of good 
storytelling. For supplementary reading in 
grades five and six. Suitable also for grades 
seven and eight. Discussion topics are at 
the end. 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Series of Publications. The United States 
Office of Education is publishing a new series 
of some twenty pamphlets under the general 
title, “Education and National Defense.’ The 
purpose of this series is to assist educational 
institutions and organizations in making the 
greatest possible contributions toward the 
promotion of understanding and the encour- 
agement of effective citizenship in our democ- 
racy. 

These publications contain specific sug- 
gestions for the adaptation of the curriculum 
to new educational needs. They present 
materials suitable for various educational 
levels. A few of the titles of publications 
included in this series are: Our Country's 
Call to Service, What the Schools Can Do, 
Home Nursing Courses in High Schools, 
Hemisphere Solidarity, How Libraries May 
Serve, Sources of Information on National 
Defense, Democracy in the Summer Camp, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and National De- 
fense, and What Democracy Means. 

As the various pamphlets in this series on 
education and national defense become avail- 
able, copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
2 


New Books Received 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES. 
By John T. W. Neuner and Benjamin R. 
Haynes. South-Western Publishing Company. 
Price, $3.75. 530 pages. 

FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS, A Text for Con- 
sumer and Producer. By Lloyd L. Jones, 
Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price. Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.80. 562 
pages. 

A HANDBOOK FOR THE SCHOOLBOARD 
MEMBER. By Harlan L. Hagman. School 
Activities Publishing Company. 151 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SO- 
CIAL STUDY MATERIAL. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York. 33 pages 

THE KEYSTONE METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING. By Daisy Marvel Jones. Key- 
stone View Company. 136 pages. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO WRITE 
LETTERS? By Benjamin R. Haynes and Harry 
T. Miller. Gregg Publishing Company. Price, 
$0.25. 9 pages. 

RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE EAST TEN- 
NESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.  Re- 
search and Field Studies, Vol. II, 1941. Re- 
search Committee, East Tennessee Education 
Association. 48 pages. 

PAN AMERICA IN POSTER STAMPS. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 8 pages. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 








Life Insurance is a vital force in providing 
the advantages of education for the children 


of America. 


Potentially, every policy sold, whether it is 
called an Educational Policy or not, is a 
guarantee of education ... because if the 
father dies, the Life Insurance proceeds will 
help the children’s chances of continuing in 


school. 


The Shield plan of selling calls for fitting 
the policy to the needs of the family, and 


always takes education into account. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


[+6 A CRAIG, Cheivees of the Boord WOM MEN C. R. CLEMENTS, President = J( 
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A Complete Service FOR 


We Can Fill Your 
Complete Order 


We Can Give You 
Wholesale Prices 


We Handle Only 
Approved Books 


We Can Have Your 
Books Prebound 


We Carry a Com- 
plete Line of 
Readers 


We Provide You an 
Opportunity to See 
Our Books 








THE SCHOOL LIBRARY: 


We Handle All Library Books | 
Approved for Purchase with | 


State Aid to Tennessee Schools 





By purchasing your entire list of books from this TENNESSEE FIRM, located 
in the heart of the state, you will save yourself the TIME, TROUBLE, and EX- 


TRA EXPENSE necessarily incurred in ordering from several different sources. 


Our company operates on a WHOLESALE basis, giving liberal discounts to 
schools. May we urge that BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER you 
ask us for our QUOTATIONS, transportation prepaid? 


To avoid possible confusion to prospective purchasers, we handle ONLY AP- 
PROVED BOOKS. EVERY library book listed for sale by us is APPROVED 
FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. 


We can have any books you wish to buy PREBOUND at a REASONABLE 
PRICE by one of the nation’s LARGEST, CERTIFIED, CLASS A BIND- 
ERIES, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID. 


Our stock contains EVERY READER APPROVED FOR PURCHASE 
WITH STATE AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOLS. These readers are sub- 
ject to the same LIBERAL DISCOUNT as other library books. 


Our DISPLAY ROOM, occupying one ENTIRE FLOOR of our building at 
172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee, contains about TEN 
THOUSAND titles of library books, and approximately NINE HUNDRED 
different readers for grades 1-8. We CORDIALLY INVITE YOU to visit our 


display room the next time you are in Nashville, and EXAMINE FOR YOURSELF the books you are 


planning to purchase. 


We Publish Catalogs and Lists of Our Books 


Supplementary Reader List, 1941-42 (containing about: 


The Tennessee Book Company publishes, for your con- 
900 selected titles). 


venience, the following catalogs and lists: 
Catalog of Library Books for Junior and Senior High’ 


Schools. 


A List of Magazines Suitable for School Libraries) 


(containing about 4,000 selected titles). 
172 Second Avenue, North: 


TENNESSEE BUOK COMPANY ° NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MRS. J. E. BOSWORTH, Head of Library Department 


Catalog of Library Books for Elementary Schools 
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